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HE weak link in our chain of 

agricultural business is the mar- 

keting of the products of the 
farms. The Federal Farm Board has 
recognized this and has placed consider- 
able money at the disposal of the various 
cooperative marketing associations to 
assist them in strengthening this link. 
In the field of poultry production we have 
a number of well organized producers 
associations which have been operating 
successfully for a number of years. One 
of these associations, the Pacific Egg Pro- 
ducers, Inc., has been selling the poul- 
try and eggs of its members so success- 
fully in most of our large eastern cities 
that they have caused local producers, who 
had formerly enjoyed a semi-monopoly 
on the high priced outlets of these markets, 
to sit up and take notice. The west coast 
folks have put such a fine product on our 
eastern markets that the producers of the 
East have been forced, against their wills, 
to pay attention to the production of good 
market eggs and even more to the market- 
ing of this product. A short story of the 
New York City wholesale egg market 
situation will show why the poultry pro- 
ducers of this state are becoming con- 
cerned about their largest market. 

In the fall of 1922 the Pacific Egg Pro- 
ducers, Inc., opened an auction room in 
New York City where they sold all their 
eggs by the novel method of auctioning 
them off in lots of ten or more thirty- 
dozen cases to the highest bidder. The 
high rate of uniformity, the neat appear- 
ance of their packages and the surprising 
good quality of their product forced them- 
selves on the attention and into the 
stores of the jobbing trade of the city. 
Since that time they have grown steadily 
and rapidly and they can truly call their 
egg “The Egg with the Reputation.” 
They might even insert the word “good” 
before “reputation,” with perfect as- 
surance that they are not stretching the 
truth. Naturally they have taken the 
high price outlets away from all except 
the best producers of the state. In re- 
viewing the average annual prices of 
“Nearby and nearby western hennery 
white, average extras” with ‘Pacific 
Coast extras” we find that the nearby egg 
has steadily lost ground to the West 
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Coast product ever since these eggs be- 
came established on the market. The 
following table shows this comparison 
from 1923 to 1929 inclusive: 


Year Price difference per dozen 
in favor of nearby eggs 
1923 + 1.1 cents 
1924 a ge 
1925 ee 
1926 - 9 ” 
1927 —19 ” 
1928 =—22 ” 
1929 —3.0 ” 


Ever since 1923 the western egg has topped 
the quotation under which the majority 
of the good, New York State produced, 
large eggs are sold. The margin has been 
increasing steadily in favor of the Pacific 
egg. 

We might profit by studying, briefly, 
how the Pacific Egg Producers can com- 
mand such a place with an egg that is 
about two weeks old, at the best, when it 
arrives in New York. A further study of 
prices. will reveal that Coast eggs sell to 
best advantage during the spring and 
early summer months, when eggs are 
going into storage. The spring is the time 
of the year when a cent or two per dozen 
would mean much to our producers. What 
are some of the things which these west- 
ern producers can give storage-men, 
which we do not? 


1. Concentrated volume. 

2. Uniformly good quality. 

3. Dependability. 

4. Infertile eggs, all eggs guaranteed. 

5. No washed eggs; dirt is removed by 
sand blast and these eggs are protected 
by an oil spray. 

Storage is more or less of a gamble at 
the best, and the quality of these eggs 
coming out of the warehouses reduces the 
risk quite a bit. Do you blame the 
storage man for putting away Pacific 
Coast eggs? 


E cannot hope to match their 

first advantage until we have 
taken care of the others. That is, we 
must learn to produce and market a pro- 
duct which is uniformly good in quality 
and is absolutely dependable. Every pack- 
age must be as represented, whether 
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prices are high or low. A short outline of 
the steps necessary to produce and mar- 
ket good eggs follows. 

Keep pure bred fowls of good size and 
production type. 

Buy chicks from reliable breeders and 
producers of good market eggs. Or, if 
incubating, set only those eggs which are 
over 24 ounces per dozen in size, have 
good color and shape and have smooth, 
sound, thick shells. 

Manage the flock by up-to-date meth- 
ods. 

Produce infertile market eggs. 

Produce clean market eggs. The 
number of dirty eggs produced by a flock 
can be materially reduced by screening 
the perches with poultry netting, so that 
the birds cannot walk on the droppings 
boards, keeping clean wood shavings in 
the nests and changing the litter on the 
floor whenever it becomes very dirty or 
damp. ; 

Gather eggs frequently; at least twice 
daily except on very hot or cold days when 
they should be gathered three times. 

Hold eggs awaiting shipment in a cool 
dry place free from any strong odors. 

Candle and grade eggs. Candling of 
fresh eggs is important mainly to remove 
blood spots, meat spots and eggs which 
have fine cracks in the shell, invisible 
under ordinary examination. These three 
types of abnormalities hurt the sale of 
our eggs considerably. 

Pack in good cases with new fillers and 
flats. 

Ship often, especially in the summer 
time. 

Be dependable in the quality and grad- 
ing of your eggs and inform the receiver 
of your efforts in order that your repu- 
tation can be established. 

When enough producers in New York 
State signify their willingness to try 
living up to this program, we can talk 
cooperative marketing. But, until we 
have something to sell, which we will be 
proud of and which will compare favor- 
ably in appearance with the best products 
of our competitors, we had better not 
spend a lot of money in forming cooper- 
ative associations, whose chances of 
success will be hampered by having to 
dispose of an inferior product. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































OT so long ago the housewife had 

no guarantee whatever as to 

what she was getting when she 
asked her grocer for “fresh eggs.” 
eggs was somewhat like buying the 
proverbial “pig in a bag’’—if the eggs on 
display had all white or all brown shells, 
were carefully sort- 


Buying 


ed as to cleanliness, ee en 


if the price was high 
and the eggs were 
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of complying with the grading law by 
selling their eggs as “unclassified.” In 
this way they complied with the letter of 
the law but did not candle their eggs to 
determine the exact quality or grade and 
thus frustrated the real purpose of 
the law. 


MinimuM REQUIREMENTS 





regardless of season, with an additional 
supply of cooking and baking eggs, each 
class having its own place and grade 
designation label in the mind of the 
housewife, is the key to successful ad- 
vertising of eggs and to a greatly in- 
creased demand. 

There is no doubt 
but that graded 
buying also aids 
in production im- 








lecoratedwithsigns GRADE z 

3 & ee. same as U.S. same as U.S. same as U.S. Grade Ct 
Fancy Leghorn, Special* Extra* Stendards* 

“Carefully Select- — bees ot 

ed,” “Justfrom the Shell Clean, sound Clean, sound Clean, sound Clean or dirty; 


Farm,”’ ‘‘Invalid 
Eggs,”’ and the like, 


provement. Why 
should a_poultry- 
man take particu- 
—— lar pains with his 
hens, with their 
housing, their care 
and their feed, if 





Cracked but not 
leaking 





the customer took 
it for granted that 
the eggs were fresh 
and of good quality. 


Air cell 


i in. or less, local- 
ized; regular 


2 in. or less, local- 


I 2 in. or less, local- 
ized; regular 


ized; may be 
slightly tremu- 
lous 





In many cases, 


Yolk 





hise ggs, which are 
fresh, clean and of 
good size will bring 
only about the 
same price as those 
of the careless 
breeder, whose eggs 


May be over ? in. 
May be bubbly 
or freely mobile 














are of inferior qual- 
ity? If, however, 
a premium is to be 
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kets from eggs label- 
ed: “Strictly Fresh 
— Just from the 
Farm— For Babies 
and Invalids—75 cents per dozen.’”’ Upon 
examination of the eggs, three were found 
to be inedible. Unscrupulous dealers 
have been able to sell under such captions 
as mentioned because of the lack or 
recognized or legally established grades 
for eggs. Any egg might be sold as fresh 
providing it did not shake loosely in the 
shell or look aged by reason of a dull dirty 
appearance of the shell. Even poor cold 
storage eggs were classed and sold under 
similar designations. 

To remedy this situation a law was 
passed in 1927, giving to the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Markets the 
power to establish grades and rules and 
regulations governing the sale of eggs. 
The rules promulgated by the Com- 
missioner provided for the sale of eggs 
by the retailer on a quality grade basis. 
The grades first made effective September 
12, 1927, provided for four different 
quality classifications—Nearby Fancy, 
Grade A, Grade B and Grade C. Then 
rules also provided for an “Unclassified 
Grade.” 

It was soon found, however, that a great 
many retailers escaped the responsibility 





*U.S. Standard of Quality for Individual Eggs. 
tIncludes U.S. Trades, U.S. Standard Dirties, U.S. Trade Dirties and U.S. Checks 
(U.S. Standards of Quality for Individual Eggs). 





HE grades and rules and regulations 

were therefore revised on August 
15, 1929. The grade “Unclassified” was 
rescinded. Nearby Fancy was changed 
to Fancy Grade, and eggs containing 
small blood or meat spots were taken 
from the inedible class and their sale 
permitted in Grade C, not more than two 
of such eggs being allowed to each dozen, 
however. The new regulations also pro- 
vide that cartons or paper bags in which 
eggs are delivered to the purchaser must 
be conspicuously labeled to indicate the 
exact grade; if displayed in bulk, a placard 
placed among or near the eggs must also 
give such information. Another im- 
portant change was that in addition to 
the grade designation, the word “fresh” 
may be applied to Fancy Grade or Grade 
A eggs, which are free from objectionable 
odor and flavor and are not over thirty 
days old. 

The essential thing to bear in mind with 
regard to the egg grading law is that it 
establishes legal standards of quality, and 
thus sets up legal protection for producer, 
honest merchant and consumer. A supply 
of good wholesome eggs the year round, 
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paid for the better 
quality eggs, there 
is an incentive to 


showing improve his _pro- 
see duction methods. 
The grading of a 
product and _ the 


payment on that 
basis is the only 
fair method of business dealing. 


HE question has been asked ‘Has 

the egg grading law affected prices?” 
The law has hardly been in effect long 
enough to measure in any way its effect 
upon the prices received for eggs. Any 
attempt to connect the egg law with 
either higher or lower prices is done 
without definite information. Theoreti- 
cally, however, the egg law should result 
in higher prices for higher quality eggs. 
A survey made in the State of Iowa at 
five buying points showed that pro- 
ducers selling on grade were averaging 2.9 
cents a dozen—or practically 90 cents to 
the crate, more than the straight-run 
sellers. 

The price question depends, of course, 
on the efficiency of enforcement of the 
egg requirements and on the cooperation 
of the retail dealers. It is obvious that if 
poor quality eggs are fraudulently sold as 
Fancy Grade or Grade A in competition 
with eggs honestly meeting those grades, 
the true Fancy Grade and Grade A eggs 
will suffer. This is exactly what has oc- 
curred in many instances during the late 
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fall and winter months. The law or 
regulations have not been at fault, but 
rather those who have been willing to put 
trade advantage above honesty and who 
have been bold enough to risk detection. 


It is also true that the consuming 
public has not yet reached the stage 
where they understand the grades suf- 
ficiently to discriminate between them 
and they are not as yet fully conversant 
with the terms used to designate the 
quality of eggs. But they are certainly 
and surely coming to understand, and 
when they know the requirements it will 
be impossible for any retailer or whole- 
saler to hide behind a term of speech or 
misuse a grade designation. There is 
every reason to believe that the egg law 
will help to create a demand based on 
quality and that increasing competition 
can be met only by maintaining quality 
standards. 


URVEYS have been made through- 

out the state, and from figures gath- 
ered and data on hand, it may be con- 
cluded that the sale of eggs on the grade 
basis has benefitted materially the New 
York State producer, in that it prevents 
unfair competition with eggs of inferior 
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quality from the Middle West and eggs 
from more distant fields. It has also pre- 
vented unfair competition between the 
unscrupulous and the honest merchant. 
Much progress has been shown within 
the past few months in a more general 
display of grade signs and in the marking 
of packages in which eggs are delivered 
to purchasers. 

The law as it now stands does not make 
mandatory the grading of eggs by the 
producer. However, it would seem that 
a wonderful opportunity is afforded the 
New York State producer under our 
State standards of quality, to create a 
market for New York State graded eggs. 

Eggs from the Pacific Coast and from 
Vineland, New Jersey, are in great de- 
mand on the New York market because 
it is known that these eggs can be bought 
in almost unlimited quantities and that 
they can be depended upon to be uni- 
form in quality, size and color. Cases 
have been known where high quality 
New York State eggs have been repre- 
sented as Vineland eggs in order that 
they might sell more readily. 

According to the New York Produce 
Review quotations on top grades of eggs 
from the Pacific Coast are moving up 
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“on the average in relation to the top 
prices quoted for nearby eggs. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from the latter publica- 
tion in this regard: 

“In part this may be attributed to the 
fact that most of the finest nearbys are 
‘usually off the market,’ being handled on 
a premium basis (in private deals). But 
the Review believes that a factor of 
growing importance is the wider recog- 
nition the Pacific Coast eggs are getting 
in the New York Market because of the 
absence of bloody spots, the better pack- 
ing and the greater uniformity in size, 
shape, color and quality. 

“The reputation of the Pacific Coast 
best packs is becoming more favorable 
each year, while the reputation of the 
nearbys is on the average unchanged. 
Their irregularity and lack of dependabil- 
ity make them suffer in comparison, and 
even the best marks of nearbys are 
“being more and more discriminated 
against by buyers because they contain 
blood spots and often too many mediums, 
reducing the number of large first grade 
carton eggs which can be secured from 
each case. 

“These are the facts and nearby egg 
producers must face them.” 


It Pays to Pedigree Breed 


HE selection of chickens for egg 
production by physical examina- 
tion has been practiced widely 
during the last twenty-five years. A few 
poultrymen began selecting birds for egg 
production by the use of one or two physi- 
cal characters more than forty years ago. 
Through the aid of the trapnest a num- 
ber of external characters have been dis- 
covered which are definitely related to the 
function of egg production. Careful se- 
lection and mating of females and males 
has resulted in better physique; better 
type; more uniformity in both fowls and 
eggs as well as increased production per 
bird. 

While the results are very apparent and 
profitable where only physical characters 
are used as a basis of selection and mating, 
a point is reached where progress becomes 
very slow. The function of egg produc- 
tion, which is nothing more than repro- 
duction as far as the hen is concerned, is 
a very complex character and is due to a 
number of hereditary factors. These 
factors may be influenced very materially 
by environmental conditions. Egg pro- 
duction occurs in one sex only, yet in 
heredity both sire and dam exert essen- 
tially the same influence upon the laying 
ability of the female progeny if they are 
of comparable breeding. Since it is very 
difficult to judge with any degree of ac- 
curacy by physical examination, the 
ability of a male to produce high producing 
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daughters, reliance must be placed mainly 
upon the selection of female breeders, and 
this means that progress will be slow. 
By careful selection and mating annual 
flock averages of 160 eggs may often be 
obtained. It is difficult to raise this aver- 
age much higher without a closer control 
of heredity by the use of a more refined 
method of selection and mating. 

The next logical step whereby still 
further improvement may be brought 


about is by means of the trapnest, followed 
by pedigree hatching and progeny testing. 
It is only by this procedure that the out- 
standing individuals, both males dnd 
females, in a flock may be segregated and 
used to the best advantage in a breeding 
program. 


OULTRYMEN who are obtaining 
outstanding results in egg production 
from their birds are those who are trap- 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF PERCENT PRODUCTION AND FEED CONSUMPTION OF HIGH AND LOW LINES, 
5 YEAR AVERAGE. 


Percent 


Production by 
4-Week Periods 


Amount of Feed— 
Grain and Mash 
Consumed by 4-Week 


Oct. 16—Nov. 12 35-4 


5 Yr. Av. 

Period High Line 
Nov. 13—Dec. 10 43.6 
Dec. 11—Jan. 7 42.7 
Jan. 8—Feb. 4 45-2 
Feb. 5—Mar. 4 59.1 
Mar. 5—Apr. I 65.7 
Apr. 2—Apr. 29 67.7 
Apr. 30—May 27 69.8 
May 28—June 24 66.7 
June 25—July 22 65.9 
July 23—Aug. 19 59.1 
Aug. 20—Sept. 16 2 
Sept. 17—Oct. 15 38.2 
Percent Production 

Annually 55-5 
No. Eggs Annually 202.6 


Periods, 5 Yr. Av. 
Low Line High Line Low Line 

45 199.9 lbs. 168.1 lbs 
9.1 234.1 194.3 
20.6 232.8 199.4 
29.4 238.6 214.6 
40.2 254.8 215.2 
50.5 254.2 222:1 
56.3 238.9 218.8 
54.3 241.4 205.1 
58.9 218.2 196.1 
53.0 206.9 165.0 
44.4 190.3 171.4 
19.3 190.0 151.2 
6.5 192.6 146.9 


Total— 2892.8 lbs. 2467.3 lbs. 
4455 Value $72.32 $61 .68 
121.5 





The results in this table are based on one pen each of Low Line and High Line 


pullets consisting of 36 birds each annually, from 1924 to 1929. 
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nesting, pedigree hatching, and keeping a 
complete set of records. Very few of the 
many 300-egg hens which have been pro- 
duced in the last decade, have been the 
result of accidental matings. They have 
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HAT pedigree breeding is essential 
in fixing in a strain of birds the char- 
acters necessary for high egg production 
is well illustrated in the results obtained 
at Cornell University in breeding for egg 





TABLE II 
MARKET VALUE OF EGGS AND FEED COSTS FOR HIGH AND LOW LINE BIRDS, 
5 YEAR AVERAGE, 36 PULLETS. EACH LINE ANNUALLY. 


Year Value 

High Low Difference 

1924—25 $231.64 $133.08 $ 98.56 
1925—26 209.57 131.71 77.86 
1926—27 210.67 133.84 76.83 
1927—28 249.81 136.60 113.21 
1928—29 304.69 133.31 171.38 

5 Year Average $241.28 $133.71 $107.57 
Average Annual Cost of Feed $ 72.32 $ 61.68 $ 10.64 
Value of Eggs Less Feed Cost $168.96 $ 72.03 $ 96.93 


Advantage in Favor of High Line......... 


$ 2.69 per hen 


The values obtained for the eggs produced are based on the average monthly prices 
for the grade extras as quoted on the New York Market U.S. A. The value of the feed 


is based on a flat rate of $2.50 per 100 lbs. 


been produced by poultrymen who have 
spent a great deal of time and patience in 
the careful selection and mating of their 
birds, as well as keeping an accurate and 
complete set of records. Flock averages 
of 200 eggs or more are common among 
some of the best known poultrymen, and 
individual pens of ten pullets each, en- 
tered in official egg laying contests have 
averaged as high as 300 eggs per bird 
during a period of 365 days. 

A great many farmers are keeping 
chickens as a major or minor enterprise 
on general farms. The quality of the 
stock will often determine whether the 
poultry enterprise is returning a profit 
or is being conducted at a loss. Many 
farmers are not equipped to carry on a 
system of pedigree breeding, nor do they 
have the time to keep the careful sys- 
tem of records necessary. They may, 
however, and should take advantage of 
the work being done by the specialized 
breeder, by purchasing pedigreed 
chicks, or males with ancestry of known 
high producing ability. Such birds will 
cost more than ordinary stock. They 
are worth more, not only because it 
costs more to produce them, but if 
honest records have been |kept they 
are inherently better than stock from 
just ordinary birds where little or no 
selection has been practiced. 


EW YORK State eggs as a whole, 
N do not enjoy the reputation as the 

best in the market. The best 
criterion for this statement is the price 
they bring; the majority of our eggs from 
New York State fall into the “average 
extra’”’ classification. Here and there we 


production. Two lines of Single Comb 
White Leghorns have been maintained, 
namely, high line and low line birds. The 
environmental conditions from the time 
hatching eggs are laid until the pullets 
have completed their first laying year are 
essentially the same for both lines. Any 
differences in production, then, may be 
accounted for by heredity. 

Table I shows the percent production 
by four week periods, based on a five year 
average, for the two lines and the amounts 
of feed consumed. During the laying 
year it will be seen that the high line birds 





A TYPICAL PRODUCER OF THE CORNELL 
“HIGH LINE” STRAIN 


Better Eggs from New York State 


By J. S. Putnam 


find a progressive poultryman who is 
regularly receiving the quotation for 
“closely selected extras,” but these men 
are few. Generally speaking, dealers 
discriminate against the New York State 
product. The reason for this discrimina- 
tion has been variously assigned as partly 
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consumed more feed than the low line. 
This is to be expected if one line is to pro- 
duce more eggs than the other. 

Table IT shows the gross incomes from 
eggs for the two lines and the value of 
the feed consumed. The differences be- 
tween the two lines in value of products 
produced are not due entirely to dif- 
ferences in the numbers of eggs laid, but 
also to the distribution of the eggs 
throughout the laying year. The pullets 
from stock which has been selected and 
bred for high egg production lay a much 
greater proportion of their eggs during 
times of high prices than do the low line 
birds. This would apply, in general, to 
any stock with similar breeding. The 
advantage of $2.69 per hen, annually, 
over a five year period would amount to 
a relatively large sum of money if a 
poultryman owned one or two thousand 
hens. 


J{‘EED costs make up approximately 

45 percent of the cost of producing 
eggs. The other costs involved would be 
essentially the same for both lines. If 
the low line birds, with an average pro- 
duction of 121 eggs paid only actual ex- 
penses, or showed a slight loss, then 
chicks from similar stock would be high 
at any price. During some years since 
1918, birds with as low an average pro- 
duction as the low line pullets have re- 
turned a profit. It can readily be seen 
that chicks and stock from breeders com- 
parable to the high line birds are worth 
a great deal more and that the chances 
for greater profits are materially in- 
creased. 

Poultrymen throughout the United 
States are awakening to the fact that 
there are wide differences in quality 
among production birds and they are 
now demanding eggs, chicks, and stock 
which have been bred and reared under 
some form of official 
Many hatcherymen are now buying 
males with official pedigrees to head 
the flocks from which their hatching 
eggs are obtained. 

The demand for healthy, vigorous, 
high quality, production bred chicks 
and stock is expanding rapidly and that 
demand will continue and increase. The 
best insurance a poultryman can have 
against periods of low prices or de 
pressions in the (Continued on page 177) 


supervision. 





due to breakage in transit, lack of uni- 
formity in packing, and more recently, to 
an ungraded product. The poultry ex- 
tension service of the College of Agricul- 
ture has been instrumental in helping 
producers to correct the first two difficul- 
ties. The latter one, an ungraded product, 
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has been of major importance only a short 
time. It is this factor that the extension 
service is now stressing. 

The original Better Egg Law did not 
bring out the lack of quality in the average 
New York eggs. The ammended law 
which became effective in August, 1929, 
brought out more strongly the lack of 
uniform interior quality in our eggs. This 
lack of interior quality was reflected very 
plainly in the returns to the producer. 
The truth about our eggs was not realized 
at the farms, and in many cases not be- 
lieved when pointed out. The idea that 
fresh eggs could contain blood or meat or 
even be rotten, was out of the question. 
Our competitors eggs did not have these 
disqualifications why should ours? The 
story was a frameup and candling was a 
farce! 

The poultry extension service under- 
took to correct this attitude among pro- 
ducers, to show them where their eggs fell 
down in quality, and how to market a 
better quality of product. Our competitors 
eggs did not contain inferior ones, they 
had taken them out. We had to do the 
same thing. Only one method of helping 
the producer seemed logical, that was to 
teach him how to candle and how to 
recognize the differences in the quality of 
fresh eggs. 

The original plan called for three day 
schools in candling and grading. This was 
cut to two days, and then to one day be- 
fore a single school was held! The work of 
three days must then be crowded into one. 
The need for such a school was not yet 
appreciated; production problems took 
precedence. This work, under the term of 
“Marketing” was usally given the last day 
of three or two day poultry schools. 


HE first demonstration and school in 
candling and grading was held early in 
December, 1929. Since then, we have 
held fifteen such schools in eleven counties. 
The schools were arranged by the farm 
bureaus and financed through them. The 
general plan was to charge a small fee for 
the entire School (three days) and 
then refund the fee to farm bureau 
members who attended all of the 
sessions. Perhaps this is the reason 
we secured as good an attendance 
as we did at the early meetings. As a 
rule, only about one-third of the 
registration returned for the last 
day and the marketing work. These 
schools were open to both farm 
bureau members and non-members 
alike, but non-members were not 
given the refund privilege. 
The morning sessions on the one 
day of marketing work were given 
over to discussions of the market 
situation and the handling and 
care of market eggs. We tried to 
show how the New York State 
poultryman compared with others 
who were shipping to our nearby 
markets, and to point out as best we 
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could, the prospects for the immediate 
future. Then we took up the handling 
of eggs including the gathering, clean- 
ing, holding, packing, and shipping. A 
little about candling was put in, but 
the bulk of the candling work came 
in the afternoon. Following the noon hour 
we had a discussion of the New York 
State retail grades for eggs. Whenever 
possible, we secured an inspector from the 
Bureau of Food Inspection at Albany to 
give this talk. The Bureau has given us 
fine cooperation, and supplied men for six 
of our schools. This discussion was fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of the grades. 
Producers cooperated by bringing in cases 
and half-cases of fresh eggs from which we 
secured the higher grades, and usually we 
could find a few of the more common 
abnormal eggs. These included blood 
spots, bloody eggs, and meat spots. 
Usually we arranged for some low quality 
eggs for demonstration and comparison. A 
demonstration of eggs graded for size was 
prepared, and the value discussed. The 
small amount of time left was given over to 
individual instruction and practice. At no 
school was this period long enough to do 
more than explain the candling principles. 


HE first meetings were not as success- 
ful as we had hoped for; the subject 
was new, not well understood, and had re- 
ceived little publicity. It did not appeal 
to many poultrymen because they thought 
it entailed too much work. This impression 
we sought to correct. Also the idea that it 
took a long time to learn how to candle. 
As the winter progressed, we were able to 
get out more publicity through the press 
and the radio, with a result that interest 
quickened, and the attendance at these 
schools picked up. At one school, 153 
men and women were enrolled. Results 
will appear slowly. We hear better reports 
from a few receivers at the market, and we 
get some commendations from the field. 
These encourage us to do better. 
There are some discouraging aspects. 
The most apparent one is that the pro- 
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, ducers we should reach first are not at our 
meetings; this is the small producer, to 
whom poultry is only a side line, who does 
not deem it worth his while to attend these 
meetings. His production is small, not 
more than two cases a week, and from 
that standpoint his attitude is justified. 
If we will only consider that the largest 
part of the eggs from New York State 
come from such farms as these, we can 
recognize the difficulty of bettering the 
reputation of New York eggs as a group. 
Perhaps we are expecting too much, or 
perhaps our method is wrong. 


If our method is right, then we must 
enter upon a more intensive, rather than 
extensive campaign. The greatest effec- 
tiveness of these schools is felt only when 
we work with small groups. With only 
one man available for less than ten weeks 
each year, it is impossible to instruct 
properly, a large number of poultrymen. 
Follow-up meetings are also essential 
Finally, we must find some way of inter- 
esting the small producer. 


Some method of providing this candling 
and grading service at central points and 
at a nominal cost has been considered. 
The details have not been worked out, 
and they are numerous. It would take 
time to provide such a service for the 
state, and time is precious just now. 


Two things are certain: New York 
State is rapidly losing her prestige in her 
home markets and this discrimination in 
favor of other producing areas is being 
keenly felt in lower prices. The slight 
progress we have made thus far indicates 
that we can increase returns sufficiently 
to more than cover added costs. These 
are our reasons for carrying on. 


Superphosphate is equally well adapted 
for use on the dropping boards of the 
poultry house as in the gutters of the 
dairy barn. 

Your 1930 fertilizer program should be 
planned this March. 


A FLOCK OF YOUNG BIRDS ON RANGE 


A flock like this might well increase the farmers egg selling problem by giving him plenty of eggs to sell. 





Through Our Wide Windows 


Tariff Again 

T IS interesting to note that Congress recently cast aside its 

disputes on prohibition and the confirmation of Mr. Hughes 

as our Chief Justice long enough at least, to do some con- 
structive work on the tariff question. We had begun to fear 
that prohibition had taken the glamour away from the long 
mooted question of the tariff. It is a relief to hear the question 
again raised above the clamor of the other disputes. 

A few insurgent Republicans united with the Democrats and 
succeeded in lowering the tariff rate on aluminum. Since 1922 
this rate has been sky high. It is now lowered to the rate of 1914, 
provided for in the Underwood Bill of that year. But it is 
not so much a question of this rate or that rate raised or lowered. 
It is this. What is wrong with our tariff system? Why should 
the tariff be so great a political problem? The great mass_of 
people in the past have been as disgusted with the disputes it has 
aroused as they now are of the prohibition question. 

Until the problem of regulating tariff is taken out of the hands 
of political parties, dominated by men who in many instances 
have no great knowledge of economic problems of tariff and in- 


ternational trade, we shall have this ever-present subject of 


political debate before us. We have a Tariff Commission with 
powers to investigate the tariff situation and to make recom- 
mendations. Why not increase their powers to be similar to the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission? Why not give them the 
power to fix the tariff rates? 

In order that this plan shall succeed, two things are essential. 
The commission must be composed of men, not selected because 
of political affiliations, but because of their skill in and knowl- 
edge of economic problems and conditions. To form a commission 
of politicians would merely be giving vast power over our eco- 
nomic problems to a few men. No, we must have men fitted by 
experience and knowledge. Secondly, a long-time tariff policy 
should be formed. It would be disastrous to change our inter- 
national trade policy to one of free trade at a single step. Any 
traditional policy cannot be changed with a single gesture in a 
single moment. The business organizations must be given time 
to re-organize their systems. A long-time carefully worked out 
policy would provide for a change in our individual thought 
and in our economic organizations. 


Domecon Women as Citizens 


RE women right in taking an interest in politics? Is it 
their affair, or should they leave it to the men? Mrs. Anna 
Steese Richardson believes that it is the duty of every woman 
to take a vital interest in politics, not to oust men from public 
offices but to see that the community in which she and her 
family lives is honestly and efficiently run. If this is true, is it not 
necessary for students of home economics, whose chief interest 
is the efficient and scientific management of the family to learn 
the duties of citizenship, the common laws to be obeyed, the 
laws governing property, ownership of children and those pro- 
tecting the community? 


Mrs. Richardson states that it is often the fault of the mothers 
that children—the younger generation—hold laws in such con- 
tempt; that it is the mothers who so often break the speed laws 
and call to the children to watch for the cop! Women are often 
guilty of breaking the quarantine law—sending children to 
school when they are obviously ill, merely to get them out of the 
way. With such flagrant disobedience in the home itself the 
children can scarcely be expected to have regard for state or 
federal authority. 

A woman, too, should know all about her rights of ownership 
of property and children, her state divorce laws, the workings of 
her community board of health. In fact if the woman citizen is 
to be any positive force for good in her community she must 
begin now, as a student in college, to learn the requirements of 
a good citizen, to realize the important place that she holds as 
an influence over her community and all future citizens. 


Staff Changes 


HE grey demon, whom so many of us strive so valiantly to 

catch and yet whose clutches we would delay when we have 
almost caught him, graduation, has seized from our midst two 
of the CounTrRYMAN staff. Our editor-in-chief, Stanford C. 
Bates ’30 and the circulation manager, Douglas M. Roy ’30, 
have completed their college courses in record time, seven terms, 
and are now boldly facing the harder trials of life away from the 
protection of their Alma Mater. God speed and good luck are 
the earnest wishes of us who remain behind to take up their work. 
Another of the 1929-30 board who has been forced to tem- 
porarily relinquish his position is Henry S. Clapp, New York 
4-H News editor. Hank is away from school acquiring the 
required floriculture practice and experience. Norma M. Stevens 
’31 has also temporarily given up her position on the editorial 
board because she too is staying out this term to acquire her 
floriculture practise. 

To replace these men several changes in the staff have been 
necessary. Donald Armstrong ’30 will act in the capacity of 
circulation manager. George A. Earl, Jr. ’31 has assumed the 
task of editing the 4-H News page and Erma R. Lewis ’30 has 
taken over the reins of the managing editor’s position. Any 
editorial briackbats may be laid at the door of Alfred Van Wagenen 
’30, who has become editor-in-chief for the remainder of the year. 


Through an editorial misunderstanding ‘the illustration in 
in R. K. Adams’ article, “Eight Weeks in the Southern Ap- 
palachians” published in the February issue of the CounTRYMAN, 
bore a misleading title. The correct heading is as follows: “A 
Scene in the Mountains where Mr. Adams Worked.” 


Because of unforseen circumstances necessitating a last 
minute reduction in the size of this issue, it has been necessary 
to omit the New York 4-H News and Cornell Foresters pages. 
These features will appear as usual again next month. 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: publish intertesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the latest agricultural information 
and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead fuller and finer lives. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


ORE scholarships and _ fellow- 

ships in the College of Agri- 

culture and increased interest 
in two and four year courses in agricul- 
ture among prospective Cornell students 
were the outstanding points of discussion 
at the annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the New York State College 
of Agriculture. The meeting was held in 
East Roberts Hall Thursday of Farmers’ 
Week following an unusually successful 
banquet of the two associations in Willard 
Straight Hall, Wednesday evening. J. 
B. Kirkland, President of the Association, 
presided. 

During the past year a special Alumni 
Committee appointed by President Kirk- 
land of the association studied with the 
faculty committee the proposition of 
offering two year courses in agriculture. 
The committee reported that it had rec- 
ommended two year courses be estab- 
lished and had given Dr. Cornelius Betten, 
Director of Resident Instruction at the 
college their best suggestions regarding a 
course that would provide an opportunity 
for the farm boy, who because of lack of 
time, money or the prescribed entrance re- 
quirements could not take a four year 
course. Two year courses of the usual 
college standards were offered. Students 
who enter must have 15 acceptable en- 
trance units. The courses were an- 
nounced late making the registration 
small. 

This special Alumni Committee was 
instructed to continue its work in 1930 
assisting officials of the college in further 
organizing this course and disseminating 
information regarding this course and 
the four year course in agriculture. 

The Association directed that a special 
committee be appointed to work with 
influential citizens and concerns in estab- 
lishing at Cornell more scholarships and 
perhaps two or three fellowships. 

This committee promises to report 
progress at. the next meeting. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve until the next annual meeting. 


We wish to thank all those alumni 
who have answered so well our 
letters in search of material, also 
anyone who has contributed toward 
making this page a success. We 
aim to print news of the alumni of 
the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics which will be of 
interest to alumni, professors, stu- 
dents and anyone else who reads 
our notes. This can only be done 
through cooperation of the ones 
who are interested in the page, who 
let us know what they want and 
how they want it, so we can strive 
to reach our goa]. Therefore if any 
of you have helpful suggestions, or 
any news about yourself or former 
students, just send it in and it will 
be greatly appreciated. Thank You! 


President, E. C. Weatherby, Ithaca, 
New York. 

1st Vice Pres., E. P. Smith, Sherburne, 
New York. 

2nd Vice Pres., O. F. Ross, Lowville, 
New York. 

3rd Vice Pres., R. F. Fricke, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Sec. Treasurer, A. W. Gibson, Ithaca, 
New York. 
Executive Committee: 

T. E. Milliman, Rochester, New York. 

J. B. Kirkland, Freeville, New York. 

Jared VanWagenen, Jr., Lawyersville, 
New York. 


Dr. Leland O. Howard was the recipient 
of the first medal given by an organiza- 
tion, ““‘The New York Farmers” in New 
York City, January 21. The society is 
composed of well-known New Yorkers 
greatly interested in the advancement of 
agriculture and medals will be awarded 
from time to time for outstanding achieve- 
ment in agriculture. Dr. Howard was 
connected for more than fifty years with 
the Bureau of Entomology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, being chief of the 
bureau for many years. When he retired 
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as chief he became a principal entomolo- 
gist in the bureau, in charge of entomologi- 
cal work in which he has special interest, 
and he is now engaged in that work. 

Isaac P. Roosa retired on his seventy- 
sixth birthday, January 27, as United 
States dispatch agent for the Department 
of State at New York. He received a 
letter from Secretary of State Stimson ex- 
pressing the department’s appreciation of 
“the exceptional services you have ren- 
dered the Government for so many years.”’ 
Mr. Roosa had been dispatch agent since 
1890. 

84 

Dr. Henry P. de Forest of New York 
has moved his office to the Mayflower 
Hotel, at 15 Central Park West. Dr. 
de Forest received his M.S. degree in ’87. 


86 
Ennis R. Austin, who is a member of 
the firm of Austin and Shamblean, archi- 
tects and engineers, has moved his office 
to the twelfth story of the Building and 
Loan Tower at 216 West Washington 
Avenue, South Bend, Indiana. 


00 
William M. Irish was elected vice- 
president of refining of the American 
Petroleum Institute at its annual meeting 
heldin December. He is with the Atlantic 
Refining Company in Philadelphia. 


97 

Tertullus Harrison King, Jr., a fruit- 
farmer near Trumansburg, New York, 
died suddenly of heart disease on Decem- 
ber 30. He was born on October 15, 1881, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Tertullus H. 
King. He took three years of special 
agriculture. He was well-known as a 
lecturer on agricultural subjects. His 
wife, formerly Miss Carrie Mitchell, two 
daughters, Helen and Mary King, and 
four sons, Robert, John, Philip, and 
Richard King, survive him. Professor 
Asa C. King ’99 of the Farm Practice 
Department is his brother. 
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700 

Professor Lewis C. Graton of Harvard 
recently addressed the Utah Legislative 
Tax Committee and The Utah Commis- 
sion on Tax Revision at Salt Lake City on 
“Mines and Mine Taxation in Utah.” 
He also spoke before the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers in New York on “Impressions of the 
Rand, Geologic, Economic.” 


705 
Hayes C. Taylor is farming at Embre- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Hayes was back at 
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Cornell for Farm and Home Week and 
told us some stories of his college days. 
We were especially interested in his re- 
membrances of the days when our present 
Dean, then known as “Bert’’ Mann, was 
a student in the Ag College. 
us that in the days immediately following 
his graduation, Bert soon became home- 
sick for Ithaca and said that he could do 
better work at Cornell than anywhere 
else. 


"13 


E. Victor Underwood resigned on De- 
cember 1 as general secretary of the New 


Tomorrow / 


Heaps LIFTED from the job of to- 
day...the thoughts of Father and 
Son borne away on the wings of that 
man-madebirdoftheair...thoughts 
turned for the moment to build the 
things of tomorrow. 

Yesterday...where Indians 
hunted...today farmers reap. 
Where covered wagons lurched... 
farmers’ wives speed in automo- 
biles. Where the hoe lay...a huge 
machine shed stands. Where live- 
stock was fed just because it should 
be fed...livestock feeding has be- 
come a thinking job. 

Into this rush of progress many 
years ago came the Purina Mills, 
the pioneer makers of feed. What 
a change since then! Pork to mar- 
ket in six months...dairy cows 
milking gallons instead of quarts 
-+-pullets laying heavily in fall and 
winter. Better feed has toldits story ! 

Tomorrow...the Fathers and 
Sons of the farm will demand and 
realize many more things. Purina 
will be ready...with her big experi- 
ment farm...her huge feed testing 
laboratories...her power to gather 
the best raw ingredients possible 
for Checkerboard Feed. She will be 
ready always with a Checkerboard 
Feed which will satisfy the farmer's 
one demand which has remained 
unchanged through all the years... 
a feed which will make him the 
most money...yesterday... today 
-»etomorrow ! 
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York State Farm Bureau Federation to 
become manager of the Producers’ Ware- 
house and Elevator Company, Inc., the 
realty-holding subsidiary of the Grange 
League Federation Exchange. 


14 

LaFayette W. Argetsinger, Jr. is now 
supervisor of employers’ liability matters 
in eight states for the Lumberman’s 
Mutual Liability and Casualty Company 
of Philadelphia. He was formerly with 
the Erie Railroad. His address is at 
5354 Howland Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

H. F. Keyes says that he is spending 
money for the United States Gypsum 
Company on one of their experimental 
farms. He tells us that he has two fine 
girls. His address is Oakfield, New York. 


"15 

Willard W. Butts, formerly manager of 
the Pettinos Graphite Mills in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, and for the past two years 
sales manager of the Asbury Graphite 
Mills at Asbury, New Jersey, has been 
appointed superintendent of St. Luke’s 
Hospital at Fountain Hill, Bethlehem. 

William H. Mathee is director of the 
tooth-brush division of Johnson and 
Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


"16 

Felix Ferraris has been elected assistant 
secretary of the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany in Providence, Rhode Island. 

C. W. Gilbert is extension economist 
and assistant professor of farm manage- 
ment at the University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. He received his Ph.D. 
in June, 1929. His address is 204 Howard 
Street, Burlington, Vermont. 

Edward E. Ludwig has been elected 
president for this year of the Kiwanis 
Club of Pittsburgh. He is a florist in the 
Koppers Building. 

“Buck” Martin has only missed one 
Farmers’ Week at Cornell since he grad- 
uated from the Ag College and he says he 
does not intend to miss another one as 
long as he is so near Ithaca. His address 
is Lima, New York. Buck is married and 
has two girls and two boys. 


"17 
Abraham Shultz has announced his en- 
gagement to Miss Mabel Greenwald of 
Mount Vernon, New York. His address 
is 666 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


18 

James Francis Carty died at the Kings- 
ton, New York City Hospital on Novem- 
ber 28, following an operation for appendi- 
citis caused by intestinal trouble con- 
tracted during the World War. He took 
a year at agriculture. His record during 
the War was impressive. He served as & 
sergeant, going over with the Twenty- 
sixth Division. He received the French 
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Médaille Militaire, the Croix de Guerre 
with Palm, the United States Victory 
Medal with five bars, and the New York 
State Victory Medal. He is survived by 
his wife, who was Anna F. Horton ’15, 
his parents, two brothers, and a sister. 


19 

Vilma Viegert Cormack is living near 
Buffalo. She has two boys, six and eight 
years old. 

Harold B. Fuller is associated with the 
Chenango Ice Cream Company of Nor- 
wich, New York as secretary and treasurer. 

Kurt A. Mayer is now with Jessup and 
Lamont, brokers at 26 Broadway, New 
York. Mr. and Mrs. Mayer (Elna E. 
Johnson ’19) now live at 27 Tain Drive, 
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Russell Gardens, Great Neck, New York. 
They have two daughters, Elna Anida, 
aged six, and Nancy Kay, aged one. 


Frederick E. Pfordte is working in an 
electrical shop and is the town clerk at 
Cairo, Greene County, New York. 


20 

Warner F. Baldwin has been with the 
Blue Valley Creamer Company of Du- 
luth, Minnesota, since graduation. His 
address is 243 Garden Street, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

“Don” Hoagland is still with Roy Barn- 
hill, Incorporated, and lives at 2218 
Colfax Street, Evanston, Illinois. ‘“Don’’ is 
secretary of the Cornell Club of Chicago. 


Ways 


in which Diamond can be profitably used by the 


average farmer: 


1. Asthechief protein ingredientof thedairy ration. . 


2. As a cheaper source of good egg-producing pro- 
tein for the laying mash. (As a part replacement 


for meat scraps.) 


3. As an important ingredient of the high-protein 
supplement to whole corn in hog feeding. 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


is particularly suited (by its analysis and grind) to 
function efficiently in all three of these tasks... If 
you’re an alumnus, running your own farm, why 
not be among those who are profiting in this man- 
ner with Diamond? If you’re an undergraduate, 
why not paste this in your hat or file it in your 
memory for future reference? 


Complete details for feed- 


ing Diamond will be given 


free. Write: 


RATION SERVICE DEPT. 


Corn Products Ref’g Co. 
New York City 


17 Battery Place 


40% Protein Guaranteed 


READY MIXED FEEDS CONTAINING DIAMOND ARE GOOD FEEDS 
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Robert Porter Morris ’20, was accident- 
ally killed while haying on the farm of his 
brother at Lodi, New York, on July 30. 
He was born in Lodi on February 2, 1897, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Morris. 
He received the degree of B.S. He had 
taught in the College of Agriculture in 
Beirut, Syria, and worked with the Near 
East Relief in Sidon. In 1926 he entered 
the Buffalo Medical College. Two 
brothers, Professor John Morris of Okla- 
homa State College, and Henry L. Morris 
’16 of Lodi, and a sister, Mrs. Irvin Kelly, 
survive him. 


In 1923, G. A. Spader left Hammonds- 
port, where he had taught agriculture and 
coached athletics for three years. He is 
now an instructor of horticulture and a 
coach of basketball in the New York State 
School of Agriculture at Morrisville, New 
York. He is married and has a two and a 
half year old son, Guy Wallace. 


Clayton C. Taylor is farming at Law- 
ton, New York. His special prides are his 
herd of pure bred Aberdeen-Angus cattle, 
his certified Cornellian oats, his certified 
seed potatoes, and his hot house lambs. 


After working four years as 4 bacterio- 
logist first in the Antitoxin Laboratories 
at Pearl River, New York, then as city 
bacteriologist of Geneva, New York, W. 
A. Wall entered Syracuse to secure his 
M.D. degree. Since his graduation in 
1928 he has served as clinical pathologist 
in the Cortland County Hospital. Fred- 
erick, Edward and Lois are the children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wall. They reside at 8 
Parker Avenue, Cortland, New York. 


Where the 
farmer’sdollar 
goes farthest 


for 


Holsteins 


1. Holsteins predominate in 
30 states. 

2. Eighty per cent of all cows 
producing more than 1000 
pounds of butterfat in a year 
are Holsteins. 


Use Coupon Below 


Please send me your free booklet 
of facts “Holsteins for Profit.” 


a asi ee 
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“Yhe Extension Service 
HOLSTEIN/"=FRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


Room C€-603 , 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill 
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ont- 21 The natives have oxen but never use a . 24 

his An interesting talk was broadcast over plow or wagon. They cultivate by hand A daughter, Edith Anna, was born on 

30. station WEAI by Allen E. McAllester, andcarry the crop home on their shoulders. September 23, 1929 to Mr. and Mrs. John 

97, agricultural missionary to Angola, South They mix all the varieties of seeds they P. Wilman. Mr. Wilman is a member of 

idk Africa. He states that the family is can get hold of in the same field and the _ the faculty of the College of Agriculture. 

had fortunate that has eighty bushels of beans, result is just what could be expected. Mrs. Wilman (Miss Anna Rogers) was 

ie twenty bushels of sweet potatoes, a pig, There is not only need of varieties suited former home demonstration agent in 
and three chickens for their years supply _ to the soil and climate of the Angola high- Cortland County. 

ear from which to clothe themselves, for food, lands, but the people need to be taught to D. H. Urban is doing some accounting 

_ and to pay the head tax of four dollars. — use these seeds and to be careful of them. _ work for a plantation at Scott, Mississippi. 
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New 

“| Extra Growth Element 

2 Xira rOW emen 

his 

ttle, 

fied panty of nitrogen is as essential to growing — 

.. as sunshine and rain. Nitrogen is the fertilizer ele- 

ant ment that makes plants grow. 

ries The first step toward a bumper yield is to use a good 

city complete fertilizer at planting time—a high-analysis 

W. fertilizer, rich in nitrogen. Then, when the young 

his plants begin to feed heavily— 

a Top-dress with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 

ZS) 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia top-dressing provides 
an extra quantity of nitrogen right at the time the growing 
plants need it most—gives them the additional plant food 
that forces early maturity and produces bumper yields. 


Arcadian i contains 20.56 per cent nitrogen, 
guaranteed. soluble, all quickly usable by the plants. 
Arcadian is fine and dry ai easy to put out. The few 
hours’ time it takes to top-dress with Arcadian Sulphate 
of Ammonia may mean the difference between profit and 
loss on your money crops. 


To be sure of your supply, order it from your dealer 
when you buy your mixed fertilizer. Farmers everywhere 
are invited to write The Barrett Company for information 
about their fertilizer problems. Address our nearest office. 


The Gault Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 











Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 









Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio is fine and dry—runs through 
Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. your hand like fine, dry sand. 
Norfolk, Va. Toronto, Ont., Canada 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
is the GROWTH ELEMENT S:scotsiz “mt, 


your crops get plenty of nitrogen both in the complete fertilizer you use at planting 
time and as top-dressing during the growing season. Authorities recommend it. 


NITROGEN 
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26 
James E. Frazer is still teaching; this 
year in the Lance School for Boys. He is 
married and living at 4 DeForest Avenue, 
Summit, New Jersey. 


William J. Hamilton is passing cigars 
to all his friends by way of announcing the 
arrival of a ten pound daughter. Little 
Ruth Eleanor made her initial bow on 
Sunday, November 24. Mrs. Hamilton, 
formerly Helen E. Richtmyer, received her 
degree here in ’28. Bill is assistant in the 
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department of biology. They are living at 
318 Elmwood Avenue, Ithaca, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Mellen an- 
nounced the birth of a daughter, Susan 
Virginia, on July 24. Mrs. Mellen was 
formerly Virginia E. Tyler. 

Frederick L. ‘Fritz’ Miner is man- 
ager of the Sedgefield Inn, Sedgefield, 
Greensboro, N. C. In looking over the 
little folder concerning the inn, it certainly 
appears to be ‘‘An ideal place for the in- 
dividual seeking rest and relaxation.” 


HERC HELPER 


No.2 Stump PLASTING 


DURN NEAR (T= / 


LOOK AT ALL THOSE STUMPS! 


CAN'T DiG ‘EM UP == 
CAN‘T PULL‘EM OUT-~<e 
WASTIN' TIME , LOSin’ MONEY = 
AN’ BUSTIN’ mY MACHINERY 
TRYIN’ TO FARM SUCH A 
GOSH AWFUL PLACE «= 
THNK ULL SELL TH’ BLAME 
FARM AN “MOVE SOME PLACE 


ITCOSTS DURN LITTLE CONSIDERING WHAT 
IT DOES FOR You ~« TWERE ARE ABouT 

350 STICKS To EVERY 100 POUNDS 

OF EXPLOSIVES AND EVERY DOLLAR 


You SPEND ON HERCOMITE 
To SHOOT SNAGS THIS YEAR MEANS BIGGER 
AND BETTER CROPS NEXT YEAR eee 
EVERY ROD OF GROUND CLEARED MEANS 

BUSHELS OF EXTRA PROFITS == 
I'LL SHOW You HOW To KNOCK OL’ MAN 
STuMP FoR A LooP # 


LISSEN, BROTHER, YOU DON'T NEED To 
DO THAT BLAST ‘EM ewe 
—_ 


’ eee 
THATS A SURE, QUICK AND ECONOMICAL 
WAY TOGET RID OF ‘EMSS 


HERCOMITE is te SAFEST 
EXPLOSIVE KNOWN AND IT'S Easy To 


WHOOPEE f <= / 

BOY, THATS GREAT, -e=— 
WHERE CAN | BUY SOME QO’ THAT 
PULVERIZED LIGHTNIN’ 


WHERE CAN | GET A Box 6 TWAT 


HERCOMITE ? 


SEE YoUR NEAREST 
DEALER AND IF HE 


HASN'T ANY I STOCK, 


WELL GET i 


HERC THE HELPER, HERCULES PowDER CO., WILMINGTON , DELAWARE 


DEAR HERC:- 


PLEASE SEND ME Youre FREE BOOKLET 


* WERCULES DYNAMITE ON THE FARM- 


% 


WHICH TELLS HOW TO USE EXPLOSIVES FOR AGRICULTURAL BLASTING- 


ADDRESS 
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Mrs. Goldie Ferguson Bircher will assist 
in household art in Wayne County in 
connection with the home bureau. 

Ruth B. Schoeffel is a personal shopper 
for the department store in New York of 
James McCreery and Company, and is 
head of the college exhibition work. She 
lives at 52 Sanford Place, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

Francis G. Davenport ’27 and William 
S. Salisbury ’28 started on a trip around 
the world in November. They expect to 
include the South Sea Islands in their 
itinerary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Monte Cone of Unadilla, 
New York, have announced the marriage 
on December 5 of their daughter, Barbara 
F. Cone ’27, to Dr. Clifton H. Berlinghoff, 
a graduate of Wesleyan and Johns 
Hopkins and now a physician in Bing- 
hamton. 

Anna Mae VanDeman was married to 
John Edward Bacon of Buffalo on June 
29, at her home in Ithaca. Carl E. Van- 
Deman ’31, was one of the ushers. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bacon are living at 42 Prospect 
Avenue, Hamburg, New York. Mr. 
Bacon is an employee of the post office in 
Buffalo and Mrs. Bacon is _ teaching 
biology in the Hamburg High School. 
After graduating, Mrs. Bacon taught at 
Westport, New Jersey, for one year be- 
fore going to Hamburg. 

Alexander J. Walsh is poultryman for the 
Kalaneka Farms in Pittsford, New York. 

Nellie Wilson is teaching 
science at Wayland, New York. 


domestic 


Robert E. Zautner is supervisor of 
motion pictures and displays in the up- 
state area of the New York Telephone 
Company. His address is Room 1207, 11 
North Pearl Street, Albany, New York. 


28 

Cameron G. Garman is an assistant in 
agricultural economics at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. His address is Box 
306, Auburn, Alabama. 

Evelyn W. Robinson is a bookkeeper 
with Keith and Branch in Upper Jay, 
New York. 

Minford L. Peterson is teaching physics 
and chemistry in Waterville, New York. 

Helen M. McCarthy is secretary- 
technician for Dr. A. M. Blair, during the 
winter at Southern Pines, North Carolina, 
and in the summer at Bethlehem, New 


. Hampshire. 


Marion G. Wilson is head dietitian at 
the Berth Moses Hospital in Brooklyn. 


29 

Charles C. Clavell and R. J. Bird are 
working as assistants in the soil survey of 
the Porto Rican Island. This survey }8 
being carried on in cooperation with the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. 

Adaline W. Gulick has received the 
Mead Johnson Fellowship in nutrition at 
the Child Welfare Research Station at the 
University of Iowa. She is now living at 
1073 East College Street, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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F. Barbara Neff is an assistant in 
the Buffalo Museum of Science 
teaching grade school children na- 


ture study and feeding the museum 
pets—snakes, turtles, frogs, and fish. 


Rather a diversified occupation, we 
should say. She is living at her home U e i LY O O 
at 75 Crestwood Avenue, Buffalo, 


rr 
ANOTHER CP CONTRIBUTION TO THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 















New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bruce Smith 
announce the marriage of their (ALLEGHENY METAL) 
daughter Jean More to Mr. Jared 
Walter Stiles or “Jerry” as we all 
know him. The wedding took place 
in Cortland, New York, February . W 
22,1930. Jerry was business man- 
ager of the CountrYMAN last year 
and we all wish him the best of 
success in this new venture. 


HEN the Dairy Industry became “metal conscious” 
it found that CP, as early as 1927, had developed, 
tested and fabricated dairy equipment of a metal that 
neither imparted metallic flavors to milk, nor in turn was 
affected by the milk. 


CP Research “discovered” in Super Ascoloy (Alle- 
gheny Metal) the nearest-to-perfect metal for milk con- 
tact surfaces. It was not until it had been subjected to 
every conceivable test that it was adopted and recom- 
mended for use. Although many were skeptical of our 


We would like to note a slight 
error in an item on this page in the 
February issue. Carl D. Crane did 
marry Lelah A. Rouch but thev are 


























living at 81 Calhart Avenue, Whit e The CP Cold Hold claims for it, time has borne out our original conclusions. 
ews ork and not in Ontario, hee cee The present widespread use of Super Ascoloy by the 
renee e — ene dairy, automobile and cooking utensil industries, is in- 

It Pays to Pedigree Se ae cea Wedes dicative of the foresight of the CP Research and Engi- 


(Continued from page 169) ese of Super Asceloy. neering Staffs. 


poultry industry is a strain of high 
quality production bred birds which 
he knows will produce better and 


meso efliciently than the average THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


strain of birds kept for commercial 


Full particulars will be sent upon request. 


. T i 7 i 
ieceeeduation, Celina tneniineis General Offices: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
very essential in bringing about this Sales Branches in Principal Cities 
assurance. RHR HeRHHeHHeHHHEHHHEH He & 


Let Your Cows Pass on OWS relish food that is good. 


for them. You'll find Quaker 
24% Dairy Ration particularly 


their own Feed Question pleasing to your herd because of 


the choice palatable ingredients 
* 2 and the molasses in dry form. This 
valuable ingredient is combined 
with essential minerals and other 
elements that keep cows in top 
condition. Mixes well with your 
own home grown grains. Feed 
Quaker 24% Dairy Ration and 
note improved appetites and in- 
creased production. Bigger profits 
—of course! 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher — is 
the complete carbohydrate feed; 
combines perfectly with any Quaker 
high protein concentrate (24%, 20% 
or 16%) a choice feed for all young 
or dry stock; an entire grain ration 
for horses, steers, lambs and swine 












THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Musical — | | NEW YORK LIFE 
Satisfaction::: | INSURANCE 


... that is just what we are | | COMPANY 


able to give you down here 
in our well equipped Music 
Store. Every branch of the | Gives the Maximum Insurance 
business is well covered with Protection at Minimum Cost 
an adequate stock. 


Prompt and efficient service 
is expected and received by 
our clientele. 


... Stop by... you might be 


; Agents 
pleasantly surprised. 


C. H. WEBSTER ’04 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 


HICKEY’S | Dial 2445 


S. E. DAVIS ’22 
LYCEUM MUSIC STORE 120 Catherine Street 


Dial 8201 
105-111 SOUTH CAYUGA STREET 

















What do you look for in a suit of clothes? 


Correct style, first, don’t you? Next a good, long wearing fabric; worsted 
preferably, for that keeps its shape better. Reliable handcrafting is 
another essential. Then look at our Champion Worsteds. Here now in 


QUALITY BY 
KUPPENHEIMER 


*50 


Other handcrafted suits $40 to $75 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, INC. 


135 EAST STATE STREET 





GOOD CLOTHES FOR EVERY MAN 
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A. L. DOUGLASS WINS ANNUAL 
EASTMAN STAGE CONTEST 


T= farm is good enough for me,” 
said A. L. Douglass Sp., who won 
first prize in the twenty-first annual East- 
man Stage contest in public speaking, 
given the evening of February 14 in Bailey 
Hall before an audience of Farm and Home 
Week guests. “To me, agriculture means 
independence, home life, and health. Farm 
life is not lonesome, it is teeming with life 
and activity, it gives the infinite pleasure 
of creative effort, the freedom from in- 
dustrial cares, the opportunities for leader- 
ship in the smaller communities. The 
farm is the best place in the world to find 
and create true human friendship.” 

P. G. Ten Eyck, ’30 won the second 
prize with an address ‘“The Farmer Runs 
His Own Business’. He said that farming 
has sometimes suffered a bad reputation 
and that “agriculture from time to time 
needs cultivation to eliminate the quack’’. 
But farming must be an individualized 
business, to which the factory system 
can’t be applied until it’s possible to make 
the ground produce more, lessen the waste 
of time, and live more cheaply. 


Beers Says Farmers Retain 
Old Ideals 


R. L. Beers, ’32 believes that the farmer 
is the most certain one today who has kept 
a sense of the old fine values together with 
the knowledge of new ways. His speech 
“New Ways and Old Values” stressed the 
fact that city folk too often compromise 
ideals for the sake of falling in with the 
madding crowd, while the farmer lives in 
the spirit of cooperation and the strength 
of family ties. ‘In agriculture all indica- 
tions point to large scale farming,” said 
J. F. Moulton, ’31 in his speech “Intro- 
ducing the Chain Farm”. The chain farm 
is a series of farms centrally controlled. 
The farmer will then have the chance to 
specialize in his best field, and the finances 
of the corporation behind him. ‘The old 
type of diversified farming was economi- 
cally unsound,” he said. 








Ithaca, New York, March, 1930 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE! 


The CounTRYMAN announces the 
opening of an editorial and business 
competition for all freshmen and 
sophomores in good standing in the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics at the Countryman 


office, Tuesday evening, March 18, 


at 7:30. The successful competitors 
will be elected to the board and will 
be eligible for election to the posi- 
tions of editor-in-chief, managing 
editor, business manager, and cir- 
culation manager in their senior 
year. Regular students in all de- 
partments of both Colleges may 
enter this competition. 





R. F. Mapes, ’30 discussed “‘The Boy 
Scout on the Farm’’, and the development 
of the Lone Scout Plan for boys far in the 
country, unable to attend village meetings, 
yet having leisure time in the evenings to 
learn much useful scout knowledge. “It 
was a mighty lucky day when scout boards 
and leaders extended the scouting pro- 
gram to the boys in the country.” S. R. 
Levering, ’30 gave a speech on the ‘‘Farmer 
and Culture’, stating that the increased 
use of machinery has given the farmer 
leisure time to read, travel, and study; 
the radio, and library editions of fine books 
put the best in his reach, so that the 
‘farmer and his family can be as cultured 
as any one today.” 

The Eastman Prize was founded by Mr. 
Eastman of Waterville, New York and is 
given to develop qualities of leadership in 
rural affairs. The Committee of Awards 
was G. T. Cross, Secretary to the Governor 
Albany, New York; Dr. S. W. Gilbert, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and D. C. Wing, Editor of 
the Rural New Yorker, New York. Pro- 
fessor H. D. Smith, University organist, 
gave three selections which were very 
much enjoyed. 


EASTMAN STAGE CONTESTANTS 
Back row: S. R. Levering ’30, A. L. Douglas, Sp., R. F. Mapes °30 


Front row: R L. Beers ’32, P. G. Ten Eyck ’30, J. F. Moulton ’31 
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C. C. BEEBE WINS THIRD FARM 
LIFE CHALLENGE CONTEST 


HE third annual Farm Life Challenge 

debating contest was given in Roberts 
Assembly before a Farm and Home Weck 
audience, Monday evening, February ro. 
The first prize of $100 was awarded C. C. 
Beebe ’31. He spoke on the affirmative 
side of the question, “Resolved: That 
water power for commercial plants in 
New York State shall be owned and con- 
trolled by the State; the State to own the 
plants and sites and to sell the power to 
private companies for distribution.” 

Beebe 
pointed out 
the dangers 
of the private 
ownership of 
a public util- 
ity of the size 
and import- 
ance of hy- 
dro-electric 
power devel- 
opment. 
From theper- 
sonal experi- 
encesofmem- 
bers of his 
own family 
he showed 
that power is 
much cheap- 
' er in Ontario, 
C. C. Beebe ’31 under public 
ownership, than it is in New York, under 
private ownership, where other conditions 
are the same. He also stated that because 
of public ownership water power develop: 
ment in Ontario has progressed much more 
rapidly than in New York. 

O. Maughn 
’31, who also 
spoke on the 
affirmative 
side of the 
question, 
won the sec- 
ond prize of 
$50. Maughn 
said that if 
the people of 
this State 
were evergiv- 
en the oppor- 
tunity to vote 
on the ques- 
tion of the 
publicowner 
ship of water 
power sites 
that they 
would en- O. H. Maughn ’31 
dorse it by an overwhelming majority. 
He also stressed the fact that the Public 
Service Commission was ineffectual in 
controlling rates as shown by its recent 
difficulty with the New York Telephone 
Company. 

W. O. Sellers ’30 and H. S. Clapp ’31. 
upheld the negative side of the debate. 
Clapp claimed that the State had shown 
its inability to engage in business in the 
case of the building a Barge Canal. Sel- 
lers said that in Mississippi, his home 
state, the people were glad to have private 
companies take over the publicly owned 
plants because they had proved so expen- 
sive and gave such poor service. 
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GRADING COURSE AT CORNELL 
IS MR. EGGDEALER’S SENTENCE 


1 poraenenan or not Mr. Eggdealer was 
superstitiously inclined, Friday, De- 
cember 13 was destined by the fatal hand 
of Lady Luck to be his Nemesis. On this 
day he committed a quadruple offense of 
violating the New York State egg grading 
law, for which he was convicted and 
sentenced to take a course in egg grading 
at Cornell University. He was adjudged 
guilty by a jury panneled from the faculty 
of the Ag College and Farm and Home 
Week guests, and the sentence was pro- 
nounced by ‘Judge’ Berne A. Pyrke, 
New York State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Markets, who acted as that 
official in the mock trial of Mr. Eggdealer, 
put on by the class in poultry marketing 
for a Farmers’ Week audience, Wednes- 
day, February 12. R. Oliphant Sp. took 
the part of the defendant and pled inno- 
cent to the charge of the state against him. 
As brought out by the prosecuting attor- 
ney, A. C. Davidson ’31, he was charged 
with the following four violations of the 
New York State egg grading law: selling 
eggs without any grade designation; sell- 
ing inedible eggs; selling eggs as fresh 
which were not, according to the law, 
considered fresh; and misrepresenting his 
product to the consumer as for invalids 
and children when a good healthy person 
could not have stomached the eggs he sold. 


Dr. J. C. Huttar Defense Attorney 


The attorney for the defense, Dr. J. C. 
Huttar, attempted to save his client by 
pleading that the egg grading law was un- 
just and begged for mercy for his client, 
who had been unfortunate enough to 
amass a family of eight. 


“Inspector” M. C. Babcock ’30, a wit- 
ness for the prosecution, who candled the 
sample of Mr. Eggdealer’s eggs, declared 
on the witness stand that he found three 
grade A eggs, four grade B, three grade C 
and that two were inedible. Because the 
attorney for the defense questioned the 
ability of state inspectors to candle eggs 
and tell their age or interior quality, In- 
spector Jones of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets, one of the chief 
witnesses for the prosecution and by whom 
the sample of eggs was taken at Mr. 
Eggdealer’s store on the fatal day, broke 
three previously candled eggs for the jury 
to show that only a day old, two of them 
were inedible and only one fresh, according 
to the law and that the same determina- 
tions had been made before the eggs were 
broken out. 


Nye Hungerford ’32 acted as the direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Dairy and Foods and 
told the requirements of the law which it 
was his duty to have enforced. Four 
grades exist, he said, they are Fancy, 
grade A, grade B, and grade C. Grade C 
represents the egg in an edible condition, 
but gives no guarantee of quality. In- 
edible eggs have no place whatever in the 
state grading law. Ten of a dozen eggs 
must meet the grade requirements, while 
two are allowed to fall into the grade 
below. 


720 Eggs a Day From 600 Hens 


“Dr.” J. H. Ayer ’30 testified for the 
prosecution as to the value of candling 
and described the various grades of the 
eggs considered by the law as inedible 
and the possible harmful effects of such 
eggs on the consumer. E. L. Bush ’30 
took the part of the brother-in-law from 
whom Mr. Eggdealer got all of the 720 
eggs he said sold a day, and who never 
had more than 600 laying hens at any 
time. 
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The jury took scarcely ten minutes to 
agree upon the verdict of “guilty” and the 
judge imposed the sentence. 


The business of the court was in charge 
of Court Clerk, G. A. Earl Jr. ’31. 





CAMPUS CHATS 


DON’T BE LAZY! 


Spring will soon be here. Once again 
the grass plots will be soft, and the tender 
grass will be easily killed by walking on 
them. So let us all keep to the paths and 
give the grass a chance. It won’t take a 
great deal more time, but it will make a 
great difference in the appearence of our 
otherwise beautiful campus along in May 
and June. A little longer walk this kind 
of weather will do us good anyway, so— 
keep off the grass. 


AG TO THE RESCUE 


Forestry has won the intercollegiate 
basketball championship. This makes 
two championships for the foresters and 
they are already beginning to plan for an 
all-round championship after many un- 
successful attempts to wrest it from Ag. 
This must be stopped right here and now. 
Boys, we must get down to practice for 
crew immediately, so we can show up 
those assuming foresters. Those of us who 
don’t make the crew will have to go out 
for baseball and tennis so we can clean up 
spring sports and show the foresters that 
we are not ready to relinquish our place 
at the top in intercollege athletics, even 
to another aggregation from the upper 
campus. Get busy, everybody, before it 
is too late. 


WITH US NOT SO LONG AGO— 
WHERE HAVE THEY STRAYED? 

S. C. “Stan” Bates ’30, recently the 
worthy editor-in-chief of this magazine, 
completed the requirements for his de- 
gree in February and like all good Ag 
College graduates he is now working for 
the G. L. F. Stan is located at Earlville, 
New York. 

H. J. “Jimmy”’ Gibson ’30, is assistant 
county agent in Ontario County. He is 
another one of those smart young men 
who graduated in February. Jimmy 
passed the cigars the other night so we 
suppose that it won’t be long before we 
hear of his marriage. His address is 
Canandaigua, New York. 


C. E. “Carl”? Van Deman ’31 got tired 
of going to school so he decided to stay 
out for a term. In the mean time Carl is 
doing a little sight seeing. He is going to 
Florida and then he will turn west and hit 
for the Pacific coast and find out for him- 
self whether or not California’s climate is 
superior to that of Florida. Carl says that 
he will keep an eye out for a good farm to 
settle down on after graduation. 


D. M. “Doug” Roy ’30, circulation 
manager of the CouNTRYMAN last term, 
has completed his course in the Ag College 
and is now working for the New York 
Telephone Company in New York City. 
Doug is another one of those ag students 
who has been sidetracked, at least for the 
time being. 

J. F. “Jess” Moulton ’31 got the 
wander-lust so he decided to stay out of 
school a term and board a freighter bound 
for South America. Jess expects to be 
back in Ithaca next fall with plenty of 
stories for us all, that is, if he doesn’t fall 
for some South American beauty and de- 
cide to stay in the land of the Southern 
Cross. 
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FORESTRY WINS INTERCOLLEGE 
BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 


T= Forestry basketball team won the 
championship by defeating Arts and 
C. E. in the last two games of the inter- 
college season. The games were within 
two days of each other but the Foresters 
won both easily. 


The first game was with the Civil 
Engineers on Wednesday, February 13, 
and ended with a score 24 to 8 in favor of 
Forestry. The honors of the game go to 
“Ken” Adams and Jerry Welch, whose 
sure shooting accounted for most of the 
points. Welch was playing excellently 
until a hard thrown pass hit him, injuring 
his eyes, completely closing one. It looked 
pretty dark for the Foresters, but “Heinie” 
Schultz, showing unexpected good form, 
made four points before his opponent 
could stop him. 


During the second half, Adams was 
easily the star, increasing the score by 
eight points, while ‘“Bill’’ Cushman and 
“Hal” Mitchell added two more apiece. 
Manager “Jack” Hunter also gave two 
frosh, Robens and Everett, a chance to 
play. They appear to be likely material 
for next year. 


Win From Arts 


The Arts game was played two days 
later with the Foresters again victorious 
19 to 10. The Arts team was fast and well 
balanced and led in the scoring during the 
first half. 


At the beginning of the second half, 
“Heinie’”’ Schultz received a pass under 
the basket and scored with a difficult shot. 
Then, ‘Bill’ Cushman made two long 
shots to add four more points to the score. 
The Arts team began to carry the game 
into the Forestry territory but could not 
score. With but a few minutes to play, 
Jerry Welch, shooting from the middle of 
the floor, scored, while “Ken’’ Adams 
followed with another basket a few seconds 
later as the game ended. This game com- 
pleted Forestry’s record of ten straight 
games without a defeat. 


With the basketball season ended, we 
should begin to think of Spring sports. Is 
Forestry going to have a crew? A baseball 
team? We have won two intercollege 
championships; the all around champion- 
ship is but a step away. 


MORE THAN 5000 REGISTERED 
DURING FARM AND HOME WEEK 


The registration at the twenty-third 
annual Farm and Home Week at Cornell 
University was 5077: This number was 
higher than that of last year when 4546 
people registered, but it was ten short of 
the record established in 1927 of 5087. 
Although there were parts of the State 
that were buried under heavy falls of 
snow for the better part of the week, the 
weather in general was better than that of 
last year’s annual meeting. The fact that 
all students and members of the staff of 
the College have been prevented from 
registering the last two years has kept the 
totals below that of 1927. 


PROFS PRANKS 


Speakers listed on the Ohio State Farm 
and Home Week program, February 10 to 
15, included Dean A. R. Mann ’04, Pro- 
fessors E. V. Hardenburg ’12, of the 
vegetable gardening department, E. F 
Phillips, of the entomology department, 
and F., L. Fairbanks, of the department of 
rural engineering. 
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DOMECON HAS DISTINGUISHED 
WOMEN SPEAKERS DURING FARM 
AND HOME WEEK 


yw prominent in several fields 
were some of the principal speakers 
on the homemaker’s program of the 
domecon college for Farm and Home 
Week this year. 

Miss Frances Perkins, Industrial Com- 
missioner of the State Labor Department, 
the first woman to hold this position, spoke 
on “Healthy Industrial Life a Necessity for 
healthy Rural Life.” Miss Perkins is among 
the foremost sociologists in America today 
and is especially well-known for her work 
in public safety. She has been executive 
secretary in the Consumers’ League of 
New York, secretary of the New York 
Committee of Safety and director of in- 
vestigations of the New York State 
Factory Commission. During the war she 
was executive director of the New York 
Council for War Service. She is the 
author of several books on various phases 
of public safety, and has been largely 
responsible for many of the recent laws 
safeguarding the worker from industrial 
hazards. Miss Perkins said in her address 
that since the farmer is dependent on the 
manufacturers for so many of his supplies, 
and since the prosperity of the city 
dwellers—industrial workers—directly af- 
fect their consumption of the farmer’s 
produce, he should help promote progres- 
sive legislation for industry. 

Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, one of 
the leading women of the magazine world 
today, spoke on homemaking and citizen- 
ship, inspiring our editorial. Mrs. Richard- 
son has for years been a member of the 
editorial staff of the Woman’s Home 
Companion and director of its Good 
Citizenship Bureau. She has been parti- 
cularly interested in the modern move- 
ments in homemaking from “better 
babies” to “careers for homemakers.” 

Dr. Caroline Hedger, consulting physi- 
cian from the Elizabeth McCormick Foun- 
dation of Chicago, whose name is known 
especially for her work in child health and 
nutrition, spoke on the “Adolescent Child,” 
urging parents to help their children in 
this period of emotional instability, to 
keep them from overstraining _ their 
growing bodies by competitive athletics, 
and to start them on independent life. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, who spoke 
on the family in modern times, has for 
many years been a well-known educator 
and minister. After some years in the 
ministry she became associate director 
of the New York School of Philanthropy 
and later was connected with several 
universities teaching sociology, ethics and 
social service. She was a speaker at the 
World’s Parliament of Religions and is the 
author of many books. At present she is a 
special lecturer in social science at Colum- 
bia University. Social service, education 
and religion are the three forces in life 
today, said Mrs. Spencer, which will work 
to maintain the integrity of the family unit 
and preserve us from overstandardization. 


MISS VAN RENSSELAER 
INTRODUCES FARMERS’ WEEK 


“Farm and Home Week is a great 
human interest movement which 
takes a prominent place in adult 
education. It is for those who ad- 
mittedly are not too old to learn, 
for those who are willing to take 
the next step whether to cultivate 
the new strain of corn, to change 
old equipment for new, to modify 
the family dietary, to put machin- 
ery back of the worker, to discard 
useless bric-a-brac, to solve family 
relationships or to become trained 
as parents. All of these things and 
many more form the week’s pro- 
gram. A few thousand will signify 
by their presence at the university 
this week that they are asking what 
the next step is and signifying that 
they are willing to take it.” 


MRS. ROOSEVELT GREETS 
HOTEL SOPHOMORE 


PROFESSOR ERWAY SPENDING 
SABBATIC LEAVE IN ORIENT 


Professor Dora Erway, assistant pro- 
fessor in the household arts department, 
left last month for a year’s trip in the East 
to study and paint. She was intertained 
before she sailed on February 3 by the 
Cornell Alumni of Los Angeles. Professor 
Erway’s itinerary is a most interesting 
one. She will touch at Honolulu, visit 
Japan for three weeks and then China for 
two months. Going by boat around to 
India, she expects to stop for a short time 
at Manilla and the Straits Settlements. 
In India, Professor Erway expects to be 
entertained by friends. We can imagine 
her travels over India by rail, her sojourn 
on a houseboat in the Vale of Kashmir, 
her visits to the majestic mountains of 
North India, and the beautiful temples 
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MANY BANQUET GUESTS 
HEAR MRS. ROOSEVELT 


LMOST four hundred people attended 

the annual banquet of the New York 
State Federation of Home Bureaus in 
honor of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
which was held in Willard Straight Hall. 
Representatives from Home Bureau 
groups all over the state were present. 
The lists of guests included many promi- 
nent names. Miss Elizabeth MacDonald, 
president of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Home Bureaus was the toast- 
mistress for the evening and introduced 
the speakers, Dean A. R. Mann, Dr. 
A. W. Gilbert, the state commissioner of 
agriculture from Massachusetts, Directors 
Martha Van Rensselaer and Flora Rose of 
the College of Home Economics, and Dr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey. The main address 
of the evening was given by Mrs. Roosevelt 
who was introduced by Miss Van Rens- 
selaer. Mrs. Roosevelt, who has been a 
frequent visitor in Ithaca, spoke of her 
interests here which have been over many 
years standing—education, home eco- 
nomics, and politics. In speaking of her 
new interests, those that are forced on the 
wife of a governor, Mrs. Roosevelt said 
the social side of the life of a governor’s 
wife is not the really vital and interesting 
part. The real demands which take up 
her time and interest come from other 
sources. Each day she receives many 
personal letters concerned with prisons, 
unemployment, or insanity. These condi- 
tions are the concern of the people of the 
state who are as responsible as the gover- 
nor, and the people should feel that when 
new public buildings are demanded, they 
are not simply added burdens in taxes, but 
the people’s responsibility and their in- 
terests will make for success and failure 
in these public problems. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s talk was followed by 
several selections sung by the Cornell 
University Glee Club. Miss Olive Foster, 
president of the State Federation of 
Home Bureau Managers, gave a message 
from Home Demonstration agents. Miss 
Flora Rose spoke on a new home for home 
economics. Mrs. A. E. Bigdon presented 
the Bigdon Home Bureau Scholarship to 
Miss Beatrice Fehr, a senior in the College 
of Home Economics. 


HOME ECONOMICS SENIOR TO 
TAKE TERM OF SPECIAL STUDY 


Erma Linderman of Allegany, New 
York, a senior in the College of Home 
Economics, has been accepted by the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit _ for 
study there during the second term. Miss 
Linderman is majoring in child guidance 
and will add to her home economics 
training the special work with children 
which this school offers and for which the 
college grants credit. 


and cities of the South. We know that 
Professor Erway will bring back many new 
and lovely examples of Oriental art, and 
we certainly envy her her trip. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EXHIBITS 


HE exhibits at the College of Home 

Economics are always of special in- 
terest to the Farm and Home Week 
visitors. This year the home furnishing 
and nursery school exhibits were among 
the largest. The large sunny room on the 
fourth floor of the building contained at 
one end a girl’s room arranged with 
furniture which she could make or fix over 
for herself. The attractive dressing table 
was made from orange crates, the seat 
for it from a small barrel, the desk from an 
old wash stand and the chest from a pine 
packing box. One feature of the room was 
an improvised clothes closet for the room 
without one. A high shelf holds the cur- 
tains which hang to the floor on all sides 
and protect the dresses on hangers and 
the hats on small convenient hat racks. 
To protect the clothes from soil, attractive 
and inexpensive dress and hat bags of 
argentine cloth which are easily made 
were suggested. The color scheme of the 
room was green and lavender carried out 
against a neutral or putty colored back 
ground in the lavender chair, the dressing 
table and the bright square of tapestry 
behind the mirror. 
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FASHION HINTS 


On January 21, Miss Muriel Lamb ’27 
gave an informal talk to the students of 
the Clothing Department. She gave the 
girls many helpful hints on the courses of 
most benefit to those interested in clothing 
commercially, what positions are open to 
girls, the popular spring colors and the 
spring ensemble. Miss Lamb is fashion 
coordinator in Forman’s store at Ro- 
chester. The following points are a few of 
the highlights of her talk. 


Every bit of knowledge girls can obtain 
in regard to texture, color, design and con- 
struction will be of great benefit in obtain- 
ing a position as personnel director, color 
analyst, buyer, copywriter, or superin- 
tendant. There are three new blues and a 
rosy gray which are being used in chic 
ensembles this spring. The new hats are 
worn low in the back, high in the front, 
coming only to the hair line at the fore- 
head and allowing no hair to show. Plain 
pull-on gloves are longer and are worn on 
the outside of the sleeve. The new bags 
have a matched lining to add to the beauty 
of the ensemble. In her exhibit of hats, 
dresses, gloves, bags and handkerchiefs, 
Miss Lamb had one of the latest novelties; 
it was a small jeweled clamp which can be 
used to decorate a plain bag, to brighten a 
suit button hole or to hold shoulder straps 
together. In closing, Miss Lamb said the 
easiest way to make last year’s dress look 
new is to raise the waist line by use of a 
belt or plaits, to lengthen the skirt, place 
the fullness low, and add touches of lace 
at the collar and cuffs. 
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the drinks that are nourishing and 
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for those who want delicious drinks 
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HATS AND THE NEW SILHOUETTE 


It was recently shown at Farm and 
Home Week that the style of wearing hats 
this spring is fully as important as the 
style of the hats themselves. The modern 
trend in millinery is toward smartness 
rather than beauty, with no hair showing 
on the forehead. As strange as it may 
seem, the center of decoration is at the 
back, with bows, pins or folds of the brim. 

It was shown that last season’s hat can 
be made smart for this season by cutting 
down or re-shaping the brim. A hat may 
be washed, dyed and while wet placed on a 
hat block, and by addition of a bit of 
straw braid or ribbon, the whole silhouette 
or contour may be changed. 

Bonnet hats are particularly good for 
small women and several of these hats 
were shown. Ribbon hats, made into 
turbans, and combinations of felt and 
straw were shown as always good for the 
spring. Ribbon hats are also popular 
models for between-season hats. Feathers 
are used on hats as trimming, and feather 
turbans are especially nice for some formal 
occasions. Chenille hats and chenille com- 
bined with ribbon make charming after- 
noon hats and may be used to complete 
the color scheme of the ensemble. 
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DEMONSTRATION IN 
SWEDISH COOKERY 

Have you ever seen or tasted real 
Swedish cookery? If not, you have missed 
something which is a delight to the most 
fastidious of connoisseurs. 

During Farm and Home Week, a 
demonstration of Swedish cookery was 
given by Miss Edith Klarin, faculty 
member of the college of domestic economy 
in Upsala, Sweden, who has been in the 
United States since July of this year, 
visiting different sections of the country, in 
order to learn our American customs and 
manners. 

As she demonstrated her cookery, Miss 
Klarin told her audience many interesting 
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facts about her homeland. As you prob- 
ably know, all Swedes are very fond of 
coffee. They have it for breakfast and in 
the afternoon for “afternoon coffee’, just 
as the English have their tea. There are 
numerous kinds of breads, cakes and 
cookies which the Swedes eat with their 
coffee. If an important coffee party is 
being given, seven kinds of cookies are an 
absolute necessity for the proper hostess to 
supply. For breakfast the Swedes eat 
white bread made from a very coarse 
flour; rye flour is most commonly used. 
Baking is done once in six weeks or once a 
month, although there are parts of 
Sweden where the farmer’s wives bake but 
twice a year. However when they do this, 


DYNAMITE removes farming handicaps 





Stumps and Boulders 
Must Got 


says today’s **good farmkeeper’’ 


en farmer of today is taking 
those costly tenants . . . 
stumps and boulders . . . out of 
his fields. No longer can these 
farming handicaps eat up valua- 
ble land . . . hold up modern 
farm machinery . . . cut down 
production. 


Dynamite has long since been 
recognized as the quickest, easiest 
way to get rid of stumps 
and boulders. It is a valu- 
abletool progressivefarm- 
ers use more and more 
every year. It makes for 
more efficient farming. 


In the past few years 
several colleges have 





introduced special courses which 
offer instruction in the use of 
explosives. Agricultural students 
find this instruction valuable in 
their work. 


Detailed information about 
stump and boulder blasting is 
contained in a booklet, Agritol 
for Field Clearing . . . . pub- 
lished by the du Pont Com- 
pany. This booklet shows 
you methods of blasting 
and describes the out- 
standing qualities of 
Agritol .. . the most effec- 
tive explosive for many 
farm uses. 


Write for your free copy. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 


Explosives Dept. 


Wilmington, Del. 
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they have 14 days of continual baking: 
the bread is then stored in barrels until 
used. 

The Swedish women love to give coffee 
parties and will do so on every possible 
occasion. There is told a story of a woman 
who wanted to give a coffee party so 
badly that although it was no one’s 
birthday she gave it in honor the eclipse 
of the sun! Swedish breads are made in 
many fancy shapes and decorations. The 
following are two of the best recipes. 


SWEDISH RECIPES 

SwepisH Corree Breep: 

1 quart milk 

2 yeast cakes } lb. butter 

I tsp. salt 34 Ibs. flour 

Add salt to yeast and let stand for a 
few minutes to melt. Add this to milk, 
which should be lukewarm, and add 3 of 
the flour. Beat thoroughly. Cover. Set 
dough in warm place and let it rise. When 
light stir in the butter and the sugar which 
should be creamed together. When thor- 
oughly mixed, toss the dough on floured 
board and knead, with a little flour at a 
time, till the dough does not stick to 
table or fingers. Cover and let rise. When 
light form the dough in different shapes. 
Let it rise again, brush with the beaten 
egg and sprinkle with finely chopped 
almond and sugar. Bake in moderate 
oven. 


SPRITSAR: 

(Large recipe) 
1 lb. butter 13 lb. flour 
} Ib. sugar Vanilla 


Cream butter and sugar together, add 
egg yolks, vanilla, then flour, and knead 
dough well on the board. Force through 
pastry bag and form in different shapes. 
Bake in moderate oven. 


1} cups sugar 


Yolks of 2 eggs 





MID-YEAR DOMECON 
GRADS START CAREERS 


Ten girls graduated from Domecon this 
February and are putting into practice 
their domecon science and_ efficiency. 
Muriel Close has a position on McCreery’s 
shopping service in New York; Almena 
Dean is to be married in April; Martha 
Hoyt is staying here for graduate work; 
Marian Irvine has a place as student 
dietician in the Albany Hospital; Hor- 
tense Johnson is at home; Mary Page is 
teaching homemaking and general home 
economics subjects at Hannibal; Mary 
Quigley is at home; Bernice Snyder is at 
home helping her mother run a tearoom; 
Harriet Thompson is here working for an 
advanced degree; Marion Kellogg will be 
in Monroe County until June doing ex- 
tension work in clothing. 


RECORD CROWD EATS AT 
DOMECON CAFETERIA 


The Home Economics Cafeteria fed the 
largest crowd in its history during Farm 
and Home Week this year. During the 
five days 9320 meals, an average of 1664 
meals each day, were served instead of the 
usual 425. As the cafeteria has a seating 
capacity of only 250 a. this meant 
that the cafeteria was filled four times 
each noon. 

Records of the week also indicated the 
foods most popular with the crowd. For 
breakfast, pancakes and grapefruit were 
consumed in the largest amounts. Sala 
were popular luncheon dishes and the 
kinds most frequently chosen were fruit, 
and pineapple and cheese, cocoanut 
cream pie and ice cream were the desserts 
which sold in the largest amounts. 
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My Philosophy of Country Life 


NE’S philosophy of country life 

must rest back upon and take 

its color from one’s general phil- 
osophy of life. A philosophy of life, as I 
understand the phrase, relates to the basic 
assumptions or beliefs to which one holds 
and upon which one consciously or uncon- 
sciously proceeds in making life plans and 
in attempting to solve the problems which 
arise from day to day. Limited human 
knowledge makes beliefs or working hy- 
pothesis essential to planned action. The 
assignment on this occasion calls for a 
personal view, otherwise I should not in- 
flict my own philosophy, i.e. my working 
hypothesis, upon you. 

The basic assumption in my philosophy 
of life is that there is purpose in this uni- 
verse of which we are a part. Specifically, 
the development of higher types of man- 
kind and better forms of human society 
is central in this purpose so far as we and 
our life work are concerned. 

It is also recognized that tho human 
progress is ever present, levels once at- 
tained may be lost because individuals 
and groups may prefer the temporary 
thrills of sliding down hill, to the satisfac- 
tion, deep and permanent, that comes but 
slowly from the efforts of climbing to 
higher levels. 

With these two opposing sets of forces 
operating to influence the quality of 
human life one may align himself on the 
one side or on the other. One may choose 
to be purposeful and put his hand to 
tasks of integration or one may be pur- 
poseless and enjoy the thrills and suffer 
the ills of disintegration. You may ask, 
how do you know that the integration 
which you call purposeful are really any 
more worthwhile than what you call the 


purposeless, disintegrating forces? The 
answer is: I do not know. I believe. The 
belief is my working hypothesis. This 


question has carried us into the realm of 
human values, a subject which cannot be 
dealt with in terms of the external world. 
We have here to do with the personality 
of man and his spiritual relations. Not 
desiring to go into this large subject on 
this occasion I am simply starting with 
the concept of purposefulness. 

Having accepted the idea of a purpose- 
ful life as central in our general philosophy 
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of life we can proceed at once to apply the 
same point of view to the individuals and 
groups in the rural homes and in the 
rural communities by asking what is the 
dominant purpose in rural life. Our 
philosophy of life leads to the view that the 
preservation and the improvement of the 
life stream, both from the biological and 
cultural points of view, constitute the 
major purpose and the primary task of 
the purposeful people of each generation. 
The importance of rural people in de- 
termining the quality of the life stream 
is especialy emphasized because the life 
springs and the life stream in the country 
are perpetual while those of the city are 
transitory. This has led students of 
human progress to call the country popu- 
lation the seedbed of the human race. 
This seedbed should receive especial 
protection and cultural care. 


HE view that city conditions should 

be copied in the country in order 
to hold people on the farms is not based 
on sound reasoning. On the contrary, 
the country must build up resistance to 
the encroachment of those urban in- 
fluences which dry up the life stress in 
the city. What is the utilization of the 
peculiar advantages of the country in 
planning for purposeful rural people a 
more satisfactory life than the city af- 
fords? The opportunities in the country 
should be and can be, better for people 
who rightly appraise life’s values. The 
building of a country life which will hold 
the best elements of the rural population 
and provide them with conditions favor- 
able to improvement of their biological 
and cultural quality from generation is 
the basic reasons for studying country life 
problems. 


Students of country life problems 
should not make the mistake of measur- 
ing the effort which is required to climb 
the slopes to higher levels without giving 
full importance to the deep satisfaction 
in the heart of the idealist, resulting from 
his efforts and his accomplishment. The 
detached scholar, he who sits behind a 
plate glass window and watches the pro- 
cession go by, is incapable of understand- 
ing human life and human forces as they 
are. He comprehends too few of the 
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facts. Close and constant contact with 
the life of the people by one who can 
understand the inner life of the common 
man is essential to successful work in the 
field of country life. 


HE practical problems which arise 
out of this background philosophy 
are numerous and concrete. 

How can we conserve for rural people 
the value of segregation and at the same 
time help them to attain the true cultural 
values of aggregation? How can the soul 
building value of willing efficient service 
in feeding mankind be accompanied by an 
economic justice which adequately pro- 
vides for the material needs of rural 
people? (This question is increasingly 
important as efficiency in acquisition of 
wealth takes precedence over efficiency 
in the production of wealth.) How can 
local groups be organized to provide for 
their common educational, health, re- 
ligious and recreational needs? How can 
rural and urban groups cooperate in pro- 
viding for these needs? How much can 
be done by taking thought and how much 
be left to subtle forces beyond our ken? 
These are questions the answers to which 
we are seeking. 


Whatever the ultimate answers to 
these questions may be, the first steps 
toward their solution are the study of 
facts and the organization of our think- 
ing on these questions. Organized action 
must be preceded by organized thinking 
which will take into account the goals to 
be attained and the methods of attain- 
ment. Once recognized thinking has set 
up its goals and determined its methods, 
organized action must join hands with 
organized thinking and the two must 
proceed together if progress is to be made. 
Action without thought blunders around 
in the dark, thinking without action is 
sterile. Thought and action without 
purpose may be either going or coming. 
Idealism based upon the assumption of 
a powerful universe, whose objective we 
are ever striving be‘ ter to understand and 
promote, is a basic essential to successful 
work in this field. Purpose, thought, and 
action, all three are essential to a country 
life program, but without purpose nothing 
avails. 































































The Ground School Course in Aviation 
By Forrest B. Wright ’22 


HE establishment of a ground 

school course in aviation marks a 

step forward in the student circles 
of Cornell University. There have been 
certain courses in the University pertain- 
ing to certain aeronautical subjects, but 
of these, few of the general student body 
have any knowledge. Evidence of the 
interest in commercial aviation on the 
part of the students has been the growth 
of the Cornell Flying Club. Founded 
some two years ago, it has led and directed 
general student interest in aviation. Com- 
prised of thirty members, the Club has 
brought well known men in the field of 
aviation to the University as speakers. 

In an effort to be of real service to the 
university community, the Cornell Fly- 
ing Club, of which H. W. Halverson ’29 
was first president, started a campaign to 
establish a ground school course for the 
benefit of those who wish to obtain a 
pilot’s license or to enter any branch of 
the aviation industry. Members of the 
club felt that a ground school course is 
essential for future pilots and is highly 
desirable for those entering other fields of 
the industry. 

After many unsuccessful attempts to 
get such a school started, the General 
Aviation Company of Elmira was asked 
to co-operate with the Flying Club to 
get it started. The manager of the com- 
pany, Mr. Sherman P. Voorhees, became 
enthusiastic over the idea, and 
threw the resources of his company into 
the project. F. B. “Doc” Wright ’22, 
a member of the Flying Club, was already 
on the instructing staff of the company, 
so he immediately set about to engage 
the faculty of the ground school. As a 
result an excellent teaching staff was 
engaged, most of whom are on the faculty 
of the University. 

Professor Boothroyd is to teach navi- 
gation. He taught this subject to soldiers 


very 


Professor R. H. Mordoff 


Professor S, Boothroyd 


during the war. Professor Mordoff is to 
teach meteorology. He is the only pro- 
fessor of meteorology at Cornell and has 
had many years of experience in meteoro- 
logical work. Mr. Thompson ’23, an 
instructor in mechanical engineering, 
is to teach aerodynamics and possibly 
motors. Mr. Thompson has recently re- 
vised Professor Bedell’s book, ‘The Air- 
plane,” a book which has been used as a 
text by the Army for years. ‘Doc’ 
Wright will supervise the local school 
and possibly teach one or two subjects. 
Other subjects, such as airport manage- 
ment, rigging, and salesmanship, will be 
taught by members of the General Avia- 
tion staff. 

L. J. “Romy” Wolcott ’30, president 
of the Cornell Flying Club, together with 
“Johnnie” Way ’30, got busy making 
contacts with the student body and soon 
the school was organized and classes 
started. 


S THE reader may know, no student 

desiring to learn to fly may apply 
for any one of the three general types of 
licenses, Private, Limited Commercial, 
or Transport, without having had a certain 
amount of ground school instruction. The 
course open to the students of the uni- 
versity covers the Government require- 
ments up to and including those for the 
Limited Commercial license and actually 
gives ten more hours of work. Of sub- 
jects required by the Department of 
Commerce, aerodynamics, meteorology, 
navigation, motors, structure, rigging, 
and air commerce regulations are included 
in the school. 

Beyond this point certain other courses 
are taken up that are unusual and worthy 
of comment. After a careful comparison 
and analysis of other school courses as 
given in the average aviation school, the 
management of the General Aviation 


Forrest B. “Doc’’ Wright 
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T. E, “Ted” Thompson 


Company felt that training for the busi- 
ness side of aviation was being neglected. 
In consequence, instruction and lectures 
to the extent of ten hours cover airport 
management, airplane salesmanship, and 
financial administration. There are very 
few schools devoted to aviation instruction 
which cover these fields and their allied 
subjects. The cadet system of text-books 
is used, and motors, wings, a fuselage, 
instruments, and other laboratory equip- 
ment are used in the course. 


N THE opinion of the management of 

the General Aviation Company, the 
industry must look to the colleges and 
universities for the material for managers 
and other executive positions, and unless 
trained personnel can be obtained, the 
difficulties arising from the lack of such 
personnel will prove a detriment to the 
development of the industry. 

Events of the last three years have 
given a great impetus to the growth of 
aviation. Colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country have not been 
slow in establishing courses of instruction 
in aviation. It is significant of the pro- 
gressive spirit of Cornell that this first 
step has been made; that it was possible 
will always be a credit to the Cornell 
Flying Club. 

We will witness a great growth in avia- 
tion in the next three years, greater than 
we have in the past. Our method of 
living demands speed, this the airplane 
furnishes without equal. As one studies 
the history of the transportation methods 
of America, the history of the country 
itself reveals itself to the student. Into 
each new method of transportation the 
young men and women of the country 
have poured, unstinted, their abilities and 
enthusiasms that have been the driving 
power necessary to assure the success of 
the project. It (Continued on Page 200) 
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ATIVE Philippinos are of two 

classes—the well-to-do, and the 

poor, or poorer. The former live 
in the cities or on plantations, in the pro- 
vinces, much as we do. Their houses are 
similar, but not so sturdily built, as they 
don’t have to guard against storms and 
cold. Since labor is very cheap servants 
do all the housework. A good cook may 
be secured for $15 to $20 a month. Day 
labor is about 40 cents to 50 cents per day. 
These people generally dress in European 
clothes and do 
things as we do 
them. 

The poor Philip- 
pinos, however, 
lead quite a differ- 
ent and _ pictur- 
esque life. Many 
are clustered to- 
gether in the cities, 
but the majority 
liveon plantations 
in the provinces 
where they work 
for the well-to-do 
class on a share 
basis. The work 
usually consists of raising rice, of which the 
tenant receives a third or a half according 
to how poor he is and how many imple- 
ments and caribou he has of his own to 
work with. The caribou is the work-horse 
of the Philippines. 

Native homes are ‘‘Nipa’’ houses, made 
of nipa, or bamboo, and set on stilts one 
to five or six feet above the ground. Roofs 
are thatched with cogon grass. The floors 
are made of bamboo with wide cracks be- 
tween strips which makes sweeping an easy 
task. A nipa house has no partitions and 
contains little, if any, furniture. The 
ordinary Philippino of the poorer class has 
benches which he makes himself, of bam- 
boo, but no other furniture. If he has 
some little wealth he may have a table— 
one less than a foot high, or a bamboo bed. 
Usually he sleeps on the floor. The women 
make pillows from cotton which they 
gather and separate from the seeds by 
hand. 


Stoves are curious things. They consist 
of several large stones placed in a triangular 
shape on a hardened mixture of ashes and 
water contained in a bamboo frame. The 
natives burn wood, cocoanut husks, char- 
coal. Cooking utensils are clay pots, or 
iron pans. 


INCE rice is the principal crop grown, 
the people almost always have it and 
eat a great deal of it. They grow small 
quantities of other vegetables—sweet 
potatoes, squash, corn, tomatoes, and others 


Native Life in the Philippines 


By Helen Burritt 


with which we are not familiar. Their 
fruits are chiefly the banana, pineapple, 
and mango. Pineapple can be had in 
season for a half cent each. A favorite 
Philippine food is the leaves of sweet 
potatoes. The native has no cow’s milk 
but uses the milk of a cocoanut, which he 
may pick in his front yard, or may buy 
for a penny. Fish are very common food 
in the Philippines. They are easily secured 
from a nearby river, or from a_ neighbor 
in exchange for some vegetables. 





A NATIVE “NIPA” HOME 


In these country “nipa houses’, food is 
set on the floor, or on the low table if there 
is one, and the family squats around to eat. 
It used to be customary for all to eat from 
the large bowl in which the food was 
served, but now plates are common. Many 
of the poorest people still eat with their 
fingers—they don’t know what to do with 
knives and forks if they do have them. 


HILIPPINO native women of the 

poorer class weave the cloth from 
which they make the families clothing. 
The abaca plant is the source of this cloth. 
It is woven, sprinkled, wound on hard 
wood, and pounded. The longer the 
pounding the finer and closer the weaving 
will be. 

The women’s skirt (in one of the many 
dialects, ‘‘saya’’) is of finely woven abaca 
material, or of gingham exchanged for 
abaca. It is straight and long, reaching to 
the ankles. For ordinary wear it is plain; 
for dress up, the skirt has a tail—over a 
yard long and a foot or so wide which is 
caught up in a knot on the hip at one side. 
For festival occasions there is a “‘tapis”’ 
or over-skirt of black lace more or less 
ornate according to the wealth of the 
wearer. The top part of the costume- 
“baru’—is of coarsely woven abaca. 
Sleeves are always puffed and usually 
have a pattern in the material. 

The younger generation does not care 
for this style of dress, however, and is 
beginning to shock its elders by insisting 
on wearing European dresses of gingham 
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or anything else that is cheap. Country 
natives are not aware of style, so anything 
will do. Common dresses may be bought 
for fifty cents. 

Housework is comparatively simple. The 
women sweep and mop, sometimes oiling 
the floors with kerosene which makes the 
bamboo shiny—and slippery! Homes are 
usually kept clean, although some families 
allow their chickens the freedom of the 
house. Others feed their pets by sweeping 
the food left on the floor or table through 
the cracks in the 
floor to fall on the 
ground below. 
Washing is easy. 
Take your clothes 
to the river, rub 
them in soap, 
rinse, and lay 
them on thestones 
to bleach. At 
night take them 
home to hang on 
ropes—which the 
men have made- 
starch them the 
next day and iron. 
Philippine irons 
are very curious. Shaped about like ours 
and of the same size they are hollow, and 
provide for heat from within. The inside 
is filled with charcoal from cocoanut 
husks which make a very hot fire when lit 
with kerosene and matches. 

In addition to ordinary housework, the 
women help in the fields with planting and 
harvesting. The men do the plowing and 
other heavy work. 

OUNTRY places have “barrio” 

schools—up to the fourth grade. 
All Philippine children want education, 
but only a few can have it. The poorest 
children can never go to school, many go 
only to the fourth grade. Some towns have 
high schools; there must be at least one in 
every province, so those of the better class 
can send their children to them. Manilla 
and a few other cities have colleges. 

As yet there is very little education in 
home economics in the Philippines. The 
schools have “‘little stitches” beginning in 
the first grade, and housekeeping, which 
includes some cooking, from fifth to 
seventh. The college at Manilla has a 
course in home economics. 

In the last few years the Bureau of 
Science of the Government has been send- 
ing women into the small towns and prov- 
inces to lecture and demonstrate on preserv- 
ing fruits, a new idea to Philippine women. 
They are very much interested and eager 
to learn. This is the only extension work 
done to date, though there is a growing 
appreciation of the need and desire for it. 









































































The Horse Situation 


horses were not so different from 

present day horse owners. The law 
of supply and demand worked with some 
variations back in the early days. When 
they needed more horses the price went 
up and people were encouraged to get 
some on the market by going out and 
rounding up a few. The law of personal 
property also had a special bearing on 
questionable changes in the title to horses 
in those early times. According to in- 
scriptions left by the early Babylonians, a 
horse thief ranked 
in about the same 
class as in the days 
of the settlement in 
our own Great West. 
Only the Babylon- 
ians had a still more 
efficient form of 
justice than the 
Rifle Rangers and 
Vigilantes. If there 
was any doubt as 
to which of two 
menstolea horse the 
Babylonians hung 
both of them, so as 
to be sure to get 3 
the right one. 1 

Under present 
agricultural condi- 
tions, with one man producing horses in one 
part of the country and another buying and 
selling to men in another region, the law of 
supply and demand takes on some new 
aspects. Just as in the early days when 
horses became scarce and men were will- 
ing to trade ten beaver skins for a horse 
when the going price had been only five 
pelts, and everyone started catching 
horses until they had too many; so in the 
present times when horses are scarce and 
the price goes up we start increasing our 
number by raising colts. Local over- 
production and lower prices could be 
brought on very rapidly when all a man 
had to do when he wanted another horse 
was tO go out and catch a wild one or steal 
one already broken from a neighboring 
tribe. Due to lack of a supply of wild 
horses and to the efficient work of our 
state troopers, we do not now move as 
fast in bringing on periods of over and 
underproduction. 

Science has done a lot for agriculture 
but no one has yet figured out how to 
make a four year old horse in much less 
time than was required for the same job 
five thousand years ago. Therefore our 
periods of too few and too many horses 
and the resultant high and low prices do 
not come until several years after we 
raise too few or too many colts. 

It is human nature to expect present 
conditions to continue into the future. 


[: SOME ways the first men to use 
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This is not limited to men’s opinion of 
livestock alone. Prices of other kinds of 
stocks during the past six months prove 
this. When horses are cheap few colts are 
raised for people say that it costs more to 
raise a horse than he is worth. A shortage 
of horses comes just like the water stop- 
ping in the trough when the spring a half 
mile away goes dry. There is enough 
water on the way in the pipe to keep a 
stream running for a little time after the 
reservoir is empty. We don’t realize we 
are short of colts until we feel the shortage 


PURCHASING POWER OF HORSES IN THE UNITED 


STATES 1880-1929 


1900 1910 


of mature horses and it takes a whole lot 
longer to raise a colt up into a horse than it 
does for the last drop of water that leaves 
the spring to run to the trough at the barn. 

When enough old horses die off to 
cause a shortage, the price starts up. Men, 
who raise horses, are not any different from 
men who produce other things. It takes a 
year or two before a person decides it is 
time to start producing, and in the case of 
horses, it means five years after the mare 
is bred before a four year old horse comes 
onto the market. Every mare that is 
bred usually means the loss of a part of 
a year of her time and that much more 
apparent shortage of horse power and 
still higher prices. 


NCE the horse raising frenzy gets 

started, it goes by leaps and bounds. 
Interest in high priced stallions and regis- 
tered brood mares increases and people 
decide that “we will never again see a 
good horse sell for less than $200.”” About 
a dozen years after we start raising colts, 
we wake up to the fact that we have not 
only enough horses but too many. The 
horse game at this point is just like a fac- 
tory that has ordered raw material for 
four or five years ahead when the market 
for the finished product is cut off. Some- 
times the factory owner can cancel his 
orders for raw material but we can’t cancel 
those orders for horses that are repre- 
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sented by the successive crops of colts 
that are growing up. We don’t eat them 
in this country so they just keep on 
growing. 

The net result of this human tendency 
to do the wrong thing at the right time 
or to raise colis when horses are high, 
and not to raise them when horses are 
cheap, is the “horse cycle” shown in 
figure 1. About five years ago, the writer 
frequently heard persons say that the sub- 
stitution of gasoline for horses was the 
reason for the low price of horses. That 
was only one of the 
two reasons. We 
didn’t have many 
tractors and trucks 
before 1900 and we 
had the horse cycle. 
If old King Tut’s 
mummy could 
speak, he probably 
could tell us about 
the time he accused 
the captain of the 
calvary of crooked 
work when he found 
that the captain 
had paid out double 
as many gold pieces 
for a hundred new 
mounts as they used 
to cost a dozen 
years before. If the captain didn’t lose 
his head, both literally and figuratively, 
at the peak of the horse cycle, he may 
have been able, a dozen years later to 
make a little for himself by outfitting 
the King’s stables at lower prices. 


1920 1930 


HE rapid introduction of trucks, 
tractors and automobiles that oc- 
curred between 1915 and 1925 coming 
when we were on the down hill part of the 
horse cycle did three things to the horse 
deal. It pushed the price lower than ever 
before since the first statistics on horse 
prices have been available, made the 
price stay lower for a longer period of time 
than usual, and what is still more im- 
portant, caused people to raise fewer colts 
than ever before. Gasoline made the last 
downward swing of the horse cycle go 
lower than ever before and since we short- 
ened up on the number of colts more than 
ever before, we shall probably see the price 
of horses go much higher in the next few 
years than would have occurred had we 
had only the normal swing in the cycle. 
A glance at Fig. 1 shows that the ad- 
vance in prices of horses has apparently 
begun. The fact that horse prices stayed 
low for several years following 1920 while 
we were getting adjusted to gasoline made 
many persons believe that horses were 
permanently cheap. At a public auction 
of horses held at the College of Agricul- 
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ture at Ithaca in March 1924, grade Per- 
cheon mares, 3 years old, weighing around 
1100 pounds, broken, sound, and with 
new shoes and halters sold for an average 
of $72.50. At that time the writer made 
the statement that within five years simi- 
lar horses would sell for $75. He was not 
exactly right for horses are not quite up 
to that figure; but he was a whole lot 
nearer right than the horse breeder pres- 
ent at the sale who said that he was going 
home and sell his breeding stock because 
a good horse would never again - 

bring a hundred dollars. At a 
similar sale held in the spring 
of 1928, animals slightly in- 
ferior to those that brought 
$72.50 in 1924 sold for nearly 
twice as much. 

Figures collected by the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture show that the 
average price of horses in New 
York State on Jan. 1, 1925 
was $110 and in October 1929 
was $135. Due to the present 
shortage of colts and horses of 
the younger ages, the writer 
has no hesitancy is saying that 
the price of horses is going 
higher. When the New York 
State farmer steps out a few 
years from now to look for a 
good young team to replace 
his old one he will probably 
have to pay a good round 
price. The average age of 
horses in New York State is 
now between twelve and 
thirteen years. This is at 
least a year older than the average age 
of horses before the war. 


In the Spring of 1927, a questionnaire 
was sent from the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture to 6,000 farm bureau 
committeemen in the State, asking for 
data concerning their horses. Information 
furnished by these committeemen covered 
a total of nearly 10,000 horses and colts. 
Out of these 10,000 horses and colts there 
were only 42 colts under one year old, 
46 yearlings, 85 two-year olds, and 94 
three-year olds. Although New York 
State is not a horse raising section, these 
figures indicate that we have been raising 
even less colts at present than ever before. 

We have all heard the statement made 
that a horse will eat its head off. If this 
statement was true some years ago it is 
more than ever true at the present time. 
Cost accounts kept during the year 1928 
on some successful New York farms show 
that the total cost of keeping a horse was 
$194. Of this amount $99 was for feed 
and bedding. The average value of 
horses on these farms was $113 or a horse 
lacked just $14 of using up his value 
during the year in feed and bedding. 

By this time some readers are probably 
Saying that since horses are likely to be 
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higher, it would be a good thing for 
farmers in the Northeastern States to 
raise some. There is a place for a limited 
amount of horse raising in this section 
but there is a whole lot bigger place for 
using our pastures, hay crops and barn 
room for dairy cows. A four year old 
draft horse is a highly concentrated form 
of oats, corn, hay, and pasture. A farmer 
in the middle or far western part of the 
country having cheap grain and hay and a 
long pasture season can ship a lot of feed 


. ten 
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AN EXCELLENT TYPE OF FARM HORSE 


east in one horse. The eastern farmer 
with his freight advantage in the pro- 
duction of a bulky and perishable product 
like whole milk cannot usually afford to 
take grain and hay away from a dairy cow 
to raise a colt. The man who has a poor 
milk market and plenty of hay and pas- 
ture and likes horses, can perhaps raise a 
colt or two and not lose money. However, 
he should remember that a whole lot of 
farmers in the Northeastern States did 
that very thing back in 1910 to 1915. A 
glance at the horse cycle shows where 
they got off. 


HE prospects of higher horse prices 

has been used as an argument by 
promoters of horse breeding associations 
or stallion rings. These horse breeding as- 
sociations or stallion rings are usually 
promoted by men interested in selling a 
stallion, getting their money and getting 
out. The usual method is to enlist the aid 
of the farmer or local horse dealer in 
helping to sell 18 shares of stock in a pro- 
posed association at $200 per share. The 
promoter then sells the association a 
stallion for $3500 to $4000. Shares are 
usually paid for by four $50 notes which 
the promoter tries later to discount lo- 
cally for cash before leaving the section. 
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Each shareholder has the privilege of 
breeding four mares per year or of selling 
his options to neighbors. Non-members 
are charged a service fee of $25. Investi- - 
gations made by the New York State 
College of Agriculture indicate that the 
only person likely to benefit from these 
horse breeding associations are the pro- 
moters or the local people who introduce 
them to their neighbors. Since few 
stockholders have as many as four mares 
to breed and sell their options for any 
amount they can get for them, 
the usual wind up of a pro- 
moted horse breeding associ- 
ation is that it becomes 
necessary to levy an assess- 
ment to pay the cost of care and 
management of the stallion. 
Specific figures on four as- 
sociations organized by pro- 
moters in 1924 show that at 
the end of the first year’s 
business the four associations 
had taken in $25 and that 
their expenses, exclusive of 
interest on investment was 
$1773. This meant an average 
assessment of $25 per share 
of stock to pay for keeping 
the horses. 


Most of the stallions placed 
by promoters are sold to the 
associations at prices ranging 
from $3500 to $4000 and 
usually the horses would not 
bring half this amount on the 
open market. Although a pro- 
moter usually agrees to replace 
the horse if he proves to be a 
non-breeder, it has frequently 
been difficult either to locate the pro- 
moter or to recover damages. 

In the winter of 1927, a promoter ap- 
peared in one of the counties in Western 
New York and organized an association. 
At this time representatives of the Exten- 
sion Service of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the local County 
Agent were severely criticized by the pro- 
moter and his local assistants for advising 
farmers not to invest in stock of the asso- 
ciation. This particular association prob- 
ably had the best chance of succeeding of 
any on which figures have been obtained 
as there really were some mares to be bred 
in the county. The promoter sold the 
association a horse for $4200. The horse 
was better than the average bought by 
similar associations but would not have 
sold for $4200 on the open market. In 
the spring of 1928, the horse was sold at 
public auction for $515 being purchased 
by the man who had been keeping him and 
who had a claim of $510 against the 
association. 

What the writer has just written in way 
of criticism of promoted horse breeding 
associations is not meant as an attack 
upon the cooperative efforts of farmers to 
buy good breeding stock when such is 
needed, nor to (Continued on page 200) 
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Straw Votes 


EWS readers all over the country, and in foreign lands as 

well, await with interest the outcome of the secret ballot on 
prohibition being conducted by The Literary Digest. Those not 
in sympathy with the answer it will yield will no doubt object 
that the polling did not include all the voters and therefore is not 
truly representative. This is probably true in some degree, but 
the wide distribution of ballots and the evident care that has 
been taken to divide them proportionately among representatives 
of all classes, justifies the attachment of no little significance to 
the result. Similar ballots have been sent out in the past with a 
view to forecasting the outcome of presidential elections and the 
correctness of their predictions should make the present ballot 
the more valid. The question of the country’s true sentiment on 
prohibition has long troubled the minds of its citizens. In under- 
taking the enormous task of yielding to the public an impartial 
answer, The Literary Digest deserves the highest commendation. 
The importance of this matter leads us to hope sincerely that the 
present balloting will be accorded the respect due it, and that it 


will serve to hasten the governmental action that has been so 
long in forthcoming. 


The Farm Census 

IGURES may or may not lie, yet is it indisputable that 

farmers are becoming more dependent upon statistics than 
in past years. The farm census is planned to make these figures 
of more benefit than ever to the farmer. While the census will 
place no hardships upon the farmer, his cooperation is needed in 
order that the statistics be complete and accurate. 

A year of prosperity and abundant yields leads to increased 
crop acreage and production the following year. The farm census 
will try to present to the farmer a composite picture of agri- 
cultural activity. It is important that we know how many dairy 
cows are in the state, how many acres of each crop are planted, 
in order that future production can be planned intelligently. It 
is to the farmers’ own interests that they answer all questions 
accurately. They will then know more about their own farm 
business and the general agricultural situation. 


Repair Days 

INTER is almost over and spring will soon be here. Then 
it will not be long before the busy season will be with us 
again. First will come plowing and harrowing, then the planting, 
still later cultivating and haying, and finally the harvest season 

will roll around once more. 
During all this time you will be busy without a let up. 
minute will count. 


Every 
You will want to get the hay into the barn 
before the rain, or finish cultivating before dark. When you are 
busiest, you won’t welcome an enforced lay-off of your hired help 
while you are fixing a machine. 

The season of the year when you will be using all your ma- 
chinery will soon be at hand. The time to replace those worn 
parts is right now, and tighten up the loose bolts on that mowing 
machine while you are about it, so that when you are ready to 
start haying your mower will be, too. You might be able to use 


your machines the way they are, but not for long, and they are 
certain to break down at the most inopportune moment. 

A few days going over the machinery now may seem a bit 
useless, but it will save time later on, when that time is much 
more valuable than it is right now. It is said that big business 
methods cannot be carried out in farming, but at least we can 
take a hint from our city cousins and keep our machines in good 
working order. It may mean a little unpleasant labor now, but 
you will never regret it. 


Horses 


HE article on horses, by Dr. V. B. Hart of the depart- 

ment of agricultural economics and farm management of the 
New York State College of Agriculture clearly indicates that we 
can expect higher horse prices. The substitution of gasoline for 
horse power has reduced the number of horses that we need on our 
farms, but coming as it did, when we already had an overproduc- 
tion of horses, it resulted in reducing our colt population more 
than ever before. 

There is probably a place for raising a few colts in our north- 
eastern states, but in general, the man who tries to raise horses 
in the New York City milk shed is bucking the economic law that 
bulky and perishable products like whole milk and hay are pro- 
duced near market, and the highly concentrated products like 
horses and wool are produced in the more remote regions. 

Prospects of higher horse prices has been seized upon as an 
argument by promoters of the old time “Stallion Rings’. The 
losses incurred by persons buying stock in these associations is 
another glaring example of the disastrous results of the failure to 
answer the question of whether there is a real need for a coopera- 
tive association before organizing one. 


The Voice of Cornell 

TATION WEAT is now occupying its new home in Sibley 

building. The new studio is larger, better equipped, and 
designed for greater convenience in broadcasting. They are 
broadcasting daily, but the formal opening exercises have not 
yet taken place. Aside from the fact that the new studio is 
superior in every respect to the former temporary one, a more 
significant fact is that now the station may be more truly called 
the “Voice of Cornell.” The new studio will facilitate the pre- 
sentation of programs from other colleges of the University in 
addition to the colleges of agriculture and home economics, in 
addition to programs of special concerts, lectures, and other 
features. The university committee for the co-ordinating of 
these programs will now have fewer difficulties to face and the 
programs should be more truly representative of our univer- 
sity life and activities. 


The 4-H page will be discontinued until next fall, because of 
the absence for the remainder of the term of its editor, H. S. 
Clapp ’31. 


It gives us pleasure to announce that Richard Pringle '32 
and F. B. Allyn ’31 have been elected to our business board. 
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06 

Charles F. Shaw during the first six 
months of 1930 will be associated with the 
University of Nanking, instructing a 
group of graduate students in the prin 
ciples of soil classification and soil map- 
ping. This prepares them for that phase 
of work in an extensive study of popula- 
tion and land utilization in China. This 
study is being carried on by the University 
of Nanking under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations and under the 
immediate direction of J. Lossing Buck 
‘14. Shaw will prepare plans and initiate 
the investigation in his field. In June he 
will attend the Second International 
Congress of Soil Sciences held in Russia 
and the field studies that will follow it 
during July and August and then will 
travel through Western Europe studying 
soil classification and soil conditions. He 
will return in December to the University 
of California, from which he is now absent 
on sabbatic leave. 


09 
Sherman P. Hollister, who is professor 
of horticulture at the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College at Storrs, has been elected 
president of the Connecticut Pomological 
Society. 
"10 
R. L. Williams is manager of Many 
Springs Farm at New Centerville, Penn- 
sylvania. 
"13 
Jesse Brown is in the butter and egg 
business at 149 Reade Street, New York 
City. He says that the chain stores and 
the co-operatives-have nearly run them 
out of business. We hope you can hang 
on a little longer, Jesse. His home ad- 
dress is 586 Rahway Avenue, Westfield, 
New Jersey. 


Leslie Slocum has opened offices at 201 
East Fifth Street, Plainfield, N. J., where 
he will deal in fire, casualty, and life in- 
surance. He was for three years with the 
New Jersey Schedule Rating Office and 
had been associated also with the Home 
Insurance Company in New York. He 
lives in Plainfield at 716 Kensington 
Avenue. 
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A son, Allen Bradford, was born on 
November 27 to Mr. and Mrs. Bertram 
Y. Kinzey. They live at 24 Third Ave- 
nue, Berea, Ohio. Kinzey is now manager 
of the Heating and Piping Contractors of 
the Cleveland Association with offices at 
1227 Prospect Avenue. His work con- 
sists in conducting sales and accounting 
schools for members and their employees 
in addition to the usual trade association 
activities. 


Selling tractors and farm implements 
has been the business of D. R. Merrill 
since leaving college. Mr. and Mrs. 
Merrill have two daughters, Helen Jean 
and Ruth Lea. They are living in 
Patchogue, New York. 

Arnold C. Shaw has been with the 
United States Forest Service since grad- 
uation, except for the year 1926-7, when 
he was purchasing agent for Smoky Moun- 
tains, Inc., in Ashville, North Carolina. 
He lives at 1814 Lakeview Avenue, Pensa- 
cola, Florida. He was married in Pensa- 
cola on November 2 to Miss Hazel Crook 


David Wagner is the proprietor of a 
drugstore at 1235 Ogden Avenue, New 
York City. He is married and has two 
children, Bernard and Lane. He writes 
that his chief occupation has been ac- 
quainting himself with life. 

William D. Warren is teaching at West- 
ern College at Oxford, Ohio. He is mar- 
ried and has two children, Dorothy, aged 
four and a half, and asix months old son, 
William D. Warren, Jr. For five years 
Mr. Warren was working as an analytical 
chemist and then spent a year at Cornell 
securing his master’s degree. From Cor- 
nell he went to teach at Western College, 
but he just can’t stay away from Cornell 
for he is back on leave of absence, to get 
his doctor’s degree which he expects in 
June. 


719 


J. F. Lane has been in the brokerage 
business since leaving college. He is mar- 
ried and has two children, Joyce Tafford 
and John F., Jr. John’s addnggs is 1154 
Stasia Street, West Englewood, New Jer- 
sey. 
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Raymond G. Ballard was with the Kirk- 
Maher Company and then with the Smith- 
Clark Company in the ice-cream manu- 
facturing business. For the past two and 
a half years he has been a salesmap in the 
tobacco line. He is married and has two 
children—Dorothy and Richard. They 
live.at 173 California Avenue, Middle- 
town, New York. 

Mrs. Donald S. Brown, whom most Cor- 
nellians knew as Ruth H. Nye, taught 
home economics for two years following 
graduation at Greene, New York and one 
year at Dimock, Pennsylvania. She was 
married in 1923 and now has two sons, 
Donald McLean, four, and David Ham- 
mon, two. Her addtress is just Greene, 
New York. 

Bryant D. Dain has worked for the 
United States government for four years 
and for the Union Lumber Company of 
Chicago. He is now with the Dain Lum- 
ber Company. He is married and has 
one son, William R. Dain. 

Earl Harding is a farmer at Albion, 
New York. He is married and has one 
daughter, Joan Perry, aged four years. 


Hazel Harmon is living at 655 Broad 
Street, Meriden, Connecticut. 


In 1928 Scott Hartman sold his herd of 
pure-bred Holsteins and started in the 
orcharding business. He and his brother- 
in-law now have over 100 acres of peach 
and apple orchards. His address is Palm, 
Pennsylvania. 


Evelyn Hendryx—Mrs. Kananagh since 
September 1929—is teaching Home Eco- 
nomics in the Mount Kisco high school. 
She formerly taught in Bath and New- 
burgh. This is her second year at Mount 
Kisco. Her address is 4 East Hyatt 
Avenue, Mount Kisco, New York. 


Marcia M. Hillidge taught home eco- 
nomics in Jaeger, West Virginia one year. 
In 1922 she married F. V. N. Bradley, 
Arts ’21. Their address is Rogers City, 
Michigan. 

Harry F. Holmwood is farming at 
Orchard Park, New York. He raises 
poultry, vegetables, and some fruit. 
Harry is married and has two children, 
Ruth and Mason. 
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For six years following graduation 
Douglas Hopkins was a fruit grower at 
Youngstown, New York. He is now en- 
gaged in business with bond investments. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins are living at 107 


Oakland Place, Buffalo, New York. 


Alberta Johnson is a landscape archi- 
tect on Long Island. Her address is Old 
Westbury, Long Island, New York. 

Naomi Jones is married to Walter V. 
Price 718. They have two daughters, 
Barbara six and Marjorie two years old. 
Their home is on Nakoma Road, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Doris Frances Lake taught three years 
at the University of Wisconsin, and then 
obtained her M. A. degree at Columbia 
University. For six years she has been 
teaching at Battle Creek College and now 
is a professor. Her address is 77 North 
Washington, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


E. W. Lins was sales manager of the- 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Growers, 
Incorporated, until 1925. Since then he 
has been sales manager of the American 
Fruit Growers, Incorporated. Last De- 
cember he was elected president of the 
Miami Traffic Club. He is married and 
has one son, Donald. Their address is 
3201 Northwest roth Court, Miami, 
Florida. 





better start, in arace orin poultry 

raising, gives an advantage which 
is seldom overcome. Oatmeal — as 
lnlended in Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter— provides wonderful nourish- 
ment to give your baby chicks “a fly- 
ing start.” 


Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter’s other val- 
uable ingredients minimize coccidi- 
osis, anemia and other ills which may 
cause high mortality. These “life- 
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Russell Lord is associate editor of the 
“Country Home” which was formerly the 
“Farm and Fireside’. Besides the work 
of editor of this publication he has re- 
cently edited an English translation of the 
Memoire of Marie, Grand Duchess of 
Russia. 


Lois Zimmerman McConnell writes, 
“Tt seems to me about all I’ve been doing 
is to develop the art of moving, for we 
have had nine moves in the nine years 
we’ve been married.” Mr. McConnell 
graduated from Ag in ’21. They have 
two children, Jean, eight and Joseph 
Asher aged six. They are living at 22 
Brantwood Road, Eggertsville, New York. 


Charles H. Merchant is now Professor 
and Head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Farm Management 
in the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, and also in that depart- 
ment in the Maine Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station. He organized the depart- 
ment in the college in 1924, and the one in 
the experiment station in 1925. He had 
formerly been an instructor at Cornell and 
professor at the Utah Agriculture College. 
Professor Merchant is married and has one 
daughter, Marjorie. Their address is Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


This OATMEAL 
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Iva Miller is teaching home economics 
at Buffalo. 


Hilda J. Moline has been teaching in 
Patterson, New York since graduation. 


Floyd L. Northrop is a teacher of 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Agriculture in 
Miami Beach and Dade County Agri- 
cultural High Schools in Dade County, 
Florida. After graduation he was on a 
farm in Pinellas County for a year. Then 
taught math and science for five years, 
and was Principal of the High School for 
two years, in the same county. He mar- 
ried Janice Culligan, who was at Cornell 
in ’19, ’20 and ’21. They have one 
daughter, Emilie Lorraine and are living 
at 1126 N.W. 51st Street, Miami, Florida. 


Glenn Charles Palmer is married and 
lives in Forest Home. In.a little news 
about his activities since he left college 
he says, ‘‘I have had something like thir- 
teen or fourteen different jobs since I 
graduated in about eight or ten distinct 
lines of endeavor. Whether I am going 
up or down depends entirely upon who 
looks, how, and from where one considers 
my efforts. Suffice it to say that I am 
satisfied—so far. The children are two 
in number, Jean Marian and Glenn 
Charles Jr.” 





Feed Gives Baby Chicks 
“A Flying Start!” 


From their very first meal, let them have Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, the balanced 
ration with the oatmeal base, prepared by The Quaker Oats Company, if 


savers” include molasses, cod liver 
oil,cod liver meal, essential proteins 
and important minerals—all in prop- 
er, scientific proportion — all finely 
groundandthoroughly mixed so that 
every mouthful is 100% effective. 


Baby chicks eat-eagerly of this oat- 
meal ration which builds better blood, 
strong, capable organs, sound flesh 
and broad, deep bodies. After six 
weeks of this diet your chicks are 


Quaker 


FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER 


you want your baby chicks to grow rapidly and have strong, healthy bodies 


ready for Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. 
Quaker Ful-O-Pep Fine Chick Feed 
should be fed with the Starter. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Y siieinalls teiieiithamainaeaeiien 
FREE | 


the care and feeding of baby chicks. 
This new and authoritative work costs you nothing. 
Just write your 


IR ee | 
and 

| Address 

Mail today to The Quaker Oats Co., Dept. 28-D, 


| 141 W. Jackson St., Chicago, [linois | 
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Made Exactly Like 
the Originals 


The greatest tribute anybody can pay genuine John 
Deere replacement shares for John Deere plows is to 
say that they are made exactly like the originals. 


They are made in the same fac- 
tory—the factory that is directly 
interested in the continued good 
performance of John Deere plows. 
They are made by the same skilled 
workmen—men who spend a life- 
time in this highly specialized 
work, 


They are made of the same high- 
grade material and with the same 
modern, special equipment. ; 
Thus, like the original shares, they 
are easy to put on, they insure 
proper suction, they scour, and 
they are exceptionally long-wear- 
ing. 


Read These Important Quality Points 


(See illustrations below.) 


A patch of extremely fine-grained, hard tool 
steel is welded on top of the share point, where 
the greatest resistance against wear is needed. 
This special reinforcement is the reason why 
the point of the genuine John Deere share does 
exceptionally good work for an exceptionally 
long time. 


The point of every genuine John Deere share is 
“upset’”’ by a special machine. This process 
costs money, but it is necessary to provide the 
important extra thickness and strength at the 
throat where severe strains and wear come. 
Because of the extra thickness, there is plenty 
of good material to draw on to keep the cutting 
edge in good condition. 


Special hammers are used in a series of opera- 
tions to forge the edge, so that it is keen-cutting 
and has the fine quality of a good chisel. 
There is full stock back of this cutting edge— 
thus a genuine John Deere share can be sharp- 


ened many times and keeps on doing good work. 


4 The landside is flanged in special forging rolls 


and is joined to the share with a wide, thick 
lap weld, which adds strength to the share and 
prevents opening of the weld line. Use of oil 
furnaces gives uniform results in the welding 
process. 


machinery made by the John Deere Plow 
Works. It fits the moldboard properly. 


5 The fitting edge is accurately milled by special 


Strong stud rivet over which eyebolt is hooked, 
attaching the share to the moldboard. This 
simple, effective device is a feature of John 
Deere quick-detachable shares. 


This lug on the share fits snugly into a slit in 
the frog. It is an important reason why gen- 
— John Deere quick-detachable shares stay 
tight. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 
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Ward Rodwell is finishing his sixth year 
as teacher of vocational agriculture in the 
Chautauqua high school. He has bought 
a small farm, starting in with chickens and 
market gardening. Mr. and Mrs. Rodwell 
have one daughter, Jean Elizabeth, aged 
nine. Their address is Chautauqua, 
New York. 

Irving T. Skeels has been elected an 
assistant vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of EI- 
mira, New York. He has been for three 
years cashier and manager of the Bank of 
Elmira Heights. 

Amy Van Wagenen is in charge of the 
practice house at Elmira College. She 
lives at 724 College Avenue, Elmira, New 
York. 
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Harold G. Wolf is principal of the Corry 
junior high school. He formerly taught 
in the Callicoon high school. His address 
is 12 Franklin Street, Corry, Pennsylvania. 

W. E. Wright is a forest engineer for 
the James D. Lacey and Company at 
350 Madison Avenue, New York. 


"ei 
Katherine Tobey is teaching cooking in 


Brooklyn. She is living at 126 East 34th 
Street, New York City. 


22 
William T. Stevens, 3d, member of the 
insurance firm of Howell and Howell in 
Ithaca, has been elected president of the 
Ithaca Exchange Club. He was last year 


THE TREND OF DAIRY FEEDING 


at present, as every alumnus who is milking cows 


knows, is toward the simple, lower-protein, lower- 


priced mixtures. 


4 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


fits perfectly into such a program of feeding economy. 
A small or moderate amount of Diamond—say 20% 
of the entire ration—furnishes a lot of productive 


protein and leaves room for substantial amounts of 
homegrown grains or low-priced carbohydrate feeds. 


Whether a surplus of milk calls for light feeding— 
or a milk shortage demands heavy feeding for heavy 
production—the correct use of Diamond in your 
ration is a big step toward added profits. 


® @ 


© @ 


Good feeding formulas sent on 


request to alumni and under- 


graduates who are interested 


in economical feeding. Write: 


RATION SERVICE DEPT., 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 BATTERY PL., N. Y. CITY 


MFRS., ALSO, OF BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 
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vice-president of the Club. Mrs. Stevens 
was Helen I. Howell ’22. They live in 
Forest Home. 
23 

Hoyt 8S. Ackles is helping to run a 
general farm outfit including dairy, certi- 
fied seed grain, cabbage, potatoes and an 
orchard near Marietta, New York. He is 
with his brother, W. C. Ackles ’22-’23 and 
their father. Hoyt adds, “I left the single 
rank May 18, 1929 accompanied by Miss 
Beatrice King. I didn’t suppose it would 
ever happen back in ’23 but it did.” We 
know you’re glad you changed your mind. 

Broder F. Lucas has quit farming in the 
“North Country” and is studying for his 
masters degree in the farm management 
department at the University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville. 


Stanley E. Munro and Miss Jessie Hays 
were married in October. Stan and his 


brother are running a general farm near 
Elbridge, New York. 


Howard R. Sebold is practicing land- 
scape architecture and is instructing at 
Columbia. His address is 661 Palmer 
Avenue, Bronxville, New York. He was 
married in Boston on November 25 to 


Miss Gladys Ross. 


Ralph Slockbower is a division com- 
mercial supervisor with the New York 
Telephone Company. He lives at 42 
Park Avenue, Yonkers, New York. A son, 
Wayne Cox, was born March 30, 1929. 


24 

Wilber T. Archibald worked for Smith 
and Horton, wholesale grocers at Warren, 
Pennsylvania, following which he taught 
science at the Delaware Academy at Delhi, 
New York, for two years. Then he be- 
came head of the science department in 
the high school at Hicksville, New York 
for one year, after which he became phy- 
sics teacher in the high school at Pough- 
keepsie, New York. He married Marjorie 
Dickson ’23. Their address is 24 Barclay 
Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Henry “Hank” Arnold and his wife, 
Lillian Bay, ’24, are on their farm at 
Stanley, New York. They have two 
children; George, 4, and Barbara Elaine, 2. 


Carroll C. Griminger gained the first of 
her experience with the ‘wide, wide 
world” as a gardener on an estate. After 
that she taught school for two years, going 
to Europe one summer. At present she is 
assistant manager of the flower seed de- 
partment of the Joseph Harris Seed Com- 
pany at Coldwater, New York. She writes 
that Francis Wilbur ’19, Robert Smith 24 
and Jack Ellison ’25 are also with the 
Harris Seed Company in the vegetable de- 
partment. She may be reached at 19 
Cumberland Street, Rochester, New York. 

J. R. “Jim” Hazlitt “flivvered” across 
the continent after graduating and spent 
the first winter in California. Since 
then he has been growing fruit in Hector 
and, he says, “After seeing the leading 
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fruit section of the country, am perfectly 
satisfied with our present location.” His 
address is Hector, New York. 

The engagement of Winifred Zimmer- 
man to Quincy Dondua of Poynette, Wis- 
consin has been announced recently. The 
wedding will probably take place in Sage 
Chapel in June. Miss Zimmerman is 
now teaching in Antigo, Wisconsin. 


25 


John F. Hall is associate professor. of 
chemistry at Middlebury College. Mrs. 
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Hall was Marion W. Staples ’25. They 
live at 6 Hillcrest Avenue, Middlebury, 
Vermont. They have two children, John 
DeGroff, aged three, and Patricia Mary, 
who is nine months old. 

C. W. Happy Sadd is with the 
Grange League Federation. Happy says 
that he likes his work and he believes in it. 
His headquarters are at Earlville, New 
York. Happy was married last summer 
and it seems to have made him even 
happier than ever, if such a thing were 
possible. 


DYNAMITE removes farming handicaps 





Outlet end before shooting 





Outlet end one stick load after three days 


Proper Drainage 


is essential to good farming! 


Ov of the most important aids 
to bigger yields on the farm 
is drainage. ‘Today’s good farm 
keepers tend to that. 


They use dynamite. Du Pont 
Ditching Dynamite digs new 
ditches . . . cleans out old ones 
... changes channel streams. . . 
drains swamp lands. This valu- 
able “farm hand” — dynamite --- 
enables the progressive farmer not 
only to increase his production but 
to cages his farm and add to 
its value. 

Du Pont Ditching 
Dynamite is made espe- 
cially for ditch blasting 
by the du Pont Com- 
pany. It is the most 
effective explosive for 
that purpose. 


This company also 





makes Agritol. . . a dynamite for 
stump and boulder blasting. One 
hundred and twenty-eight years of 
experience in making and improv- 
ing explosives have provided the 
du Pont Company with a store of 
information about explosives and 
how to use them. A wealth of this 
information is contained in two 
booklets, “Ditching with Dyna- 
mite” and “AGRITOL for Field 
Clearing” ... both of which 
will be sent to you free upon 
request. 


If there are special 
questions about explo- 
sives you'd like an- 
swered, our Agricultural 
Extension Section will 


be glad to assist. 


Write for the booklets 
today. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 


Explosives Dept. 


Wilmington, Del. 


EXPLOSIVES 


REG.U. 5. PAT.OFF. 








“It Does the 
Work” 


Users of Wyandotte Cleaner | 
and Cleanser in the Dairy In- | 
dustry report many different 
advantages for this quality | 
material. 




















































They all agree, however, on | 
one point,—and that is that | 
| 


Woreando 


Sani Cleans Clean 
LLC AGE em ay ee 









does the work,—and does it 
| quickly, with little effort, and 
at low cost. 





Wyandotte is all cleaner, 
every particle being an active | 
cleaning agent. Wyandotte is | 
sudsless, and free from strong | 
chemicals,—therefore it rinses 
freely and easily. And Wyan- 
dotte is backed by the guar- 
| antee of makers who have de- 
| voted more than thirty years | 
| solely to the manufacture of | 
| cleaning materials. 








‘“‘Wyandotte’’ Cleans 
Clean 


THE J.B. FORD Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 

















































































































































26 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander MacLennan 
are very happy over the advent of a 
daughter, Sondra Fay, born on January 
25, 1930. They are living in Tucson, 
Arizona. 
27 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick P. Bohnet of 
East Orange, New Jersey, have an- 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Ruth L. Bohnet ’27 on November 7 in 
New York to F. Wilson Keller, Ohio State 
’23. Mr. and Mrs. Keller are living at 112 
East Seventy-seventh Street, New York. 
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Mrs. Coldie Fergusson Bircher will 
assist in household art in Wayne County 
in connection with the Home Bureau dur- 
ing the coming months. 


28 
Winston E. Parker was married in 
September to Virginia Lembke, ’29. Mr. 
Parker is a landscape forester with Theo- 
dore H. Taylor ’29, in Moorestown, New 
Jersey. Mr. and Mrs. Parker live at 413 
Kenilworth Avenue, Moorestown. 


Gerard A. Pesez is supervisor in the ac- 
counting department of Electrical Re- 





STAY 


ef 
for DINNER | 


Twetve O’CLOCK...the window flies up! 
“Stay for dinner,”’ calls Mrs. Martin. From around 
the barn come the surprised Mr. Martin and 
Checkerboard Jones, who have completely forgot- 
ten the time of day in their jobs about the feedlot. 

Checkerboard Jones is the Purina Chow man, 


the handy man about the neighborhood. He can 
always tell you where you can get a dandy bull 
calf. He knows folks who have fine pullets to sell... y 
he knows others who are looking for pullets. He 
knows just a lot about ways of getting rid of cocci- 
diosis. And above all he knows a thing or two 
about making milk, pork, beef and eggs for very 


little money. 


More than once he’s told the Martins about 
Purina Chows ... about the huge Purina Experi- 
mental Farm in Missouri where each Purina Chow 
must prove by actual feeding that it can do the 
job best. The Martins can see it now in their own 
feedlots. They are feeding Purina Chows... and 


they see the story at the end of the year... more 


money that they can call their own! 


The Checkerboard Chow man in your neighbor- 
hood ... when he comes in, make use of him in 
ironing out those things that trouble you. Thou- 
sands of folks like you have made more money 
by using the Checkerboard Chow man that is in 
every neighborhood. The next time he calls... 


make him make money for you! 


-~SOLD AT THE STORE WITH THE CHECKERBOARD SIGN 
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search Products of New York City. He 
lives at 799 Park Avenue, New York City, 
New York. 

C. O. Rudolf Spalteholz was married in 
Vienna, Austria on February 14, 1930 to 
Leonore Stroh, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Rudolf Stroh. Mr. and Mrs. Spaltehol; 
will live at 119 Grace Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey where he operates the Wayne 
Floral Company. 


29 

Professor and Mrs. Henry Asmus have 
announced the engagement of their daugh- 
ter Anna C. Asmus ’30 (Arts) to A. Gordon 
Bedell. Gordon is better known to most 
of us as “Shorty”. Shorty is farming 
with his father at St. James, Long Island. 

W. E. “Walt” Fleischer has given up 
forestry and is now doing graduate work 
in plant physiology in the Ag College. 
Walt was the editor of the forestry page of 
the CounTRYMAN last year. 

Gladys C. Lum is teaching home 
economics at the Monroe Junior Senior 
High School in Rochester. 

Guillermor A. Torruella is now working 
on a soil survey in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
as a field assistant at the Insular Experi- 
ment Station in San Juan, Porto Rico. His 
address is Box 336, Ponce, Porto Rico. He 
writes that also working at the Station are 
Fernando Chardon ’28 and Rafael Bird 
’29. Chardon in February will lead a 
Porto Rican fencing team to Havana. 

Marian M. Walbanke is teaching home 
economics at the Jamaica, New York 
High School. She lives at 8935 114th 
Street, Richmond Hill, New York. 

Jean Warren is now home demonstra- 
tion agent for Alleghany County. Jean 
was the managing editor of the CountRryY- 
MAN last year. She is living at 3 Martin 
Street, Belmont, New York. 


The Ground School Course 
in Aviation 
(Continued from page 190) 


is only natural that aviation will achieve 
its greatest success by force of the efforts 
of the college men and women who are en- 
tering the many branches of this prom- 
ising and rapidly expanding business. 
The primary training is of vital im- 
portance and to lead the way to the first 
step has been the object and successful 
accomplishment of the Cornell Flying 


Club. 


The Horse Situation 
(Continued from page 193) 


say, “I told you so,” to some readers 
who may have stock in some of these as- 
sociations. However, exception is taken 
to the sale of stallions in sections where 
they are not needed and to the sale of 
horses at several times their real value. 
If any group of farmers wishes to ow? 
a good stallion, (Continued on page 201) 
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The Horse Situation 
(Continued from page 200) 
it will probably cost them much less if 
they do their own organizing and go to a 
good breeder and select their own horse. 
Probably the best way for a farmer 
in the Northeastern States to profit by a 
knowledge of the horse cycle is to replace 
his old horses with young ones before 
horses go any higher. Since it costs ap- 
proximately a hundred dollars a year to 
feed and bed a horse in this part of the 
country, a good use for many of our old 
horses, especially the light weight ones, 
is auto robes and chicken meat. The man 
who makes this use of a team that would 
have to be replaced in the next five years 
and runs in debt for a young team is 
probably investing on a rising market. 
We need more good young horses on our 
eastern farms but we do not need them 
badly enough to warrant replacing much 
of our dairying with horse raising or to 
warrant buying stock in promoted stallion 
associations. 


29 

R. MeNeil Peck took a special course 
for two years. He is now back on the 
home farm at Schuylerville, New York. 
They have a herd of 40 registered Hol- 
stein cows. 

John B. Short is with the British 
Ministry of Agriculture and fisheries, at 10 
Whitehall Place, London. He lives at 330 
South Lambeth Road, London. 

Donald F. Savery is attending the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. His address is Hamilton 
Hall, Soldiers Field, Boston. 

David B. Charlton is a bacteriologist at 
the Oregon State College. His address is 
2217 Van Buren, Corvallis, Oregon. 





your feeds 
with 


Holsteins 


Nation’s 

milk. Lead in 

butterfat. Are 

thrifty, hardy and 
productive. 

Where good Holsteins can be 


secured and facts about the breed 
sent in reply to this coupon. 


als 


a saicalatainss dai 


‘The Extension Service 
HOLSTEING®FRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
Room (-603 , 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIL 
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THIS IS NUMBER SEVEN OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS TO COLLEGE MEN 





Re centuries the only tools for har- 
vesting and threshing were the scythe 
and the flail. Empires arose and fell, 
temples were erected and crumbled, but 
agriculture alone stood still. 


In the early eighteenth century came 
the crude reaper and thresher and the 
dawn of a new. age for agriculture, with 
new possibilities and opportunities. Time 
and labor-saving machinery had come. 

Mechanical development progressed. 
The grain binder and thresher with their 
labor-saving attachments were brought 
nearer and nearer perfection, and the capac- 
ity of the farmer was vastly multiplied. 

Then came another machine—the com- 
bine—which does in minutes the work 
that formerly took days in the time of 





the scythe and flail. TheGreater 
Since 1842, this Company has made Case Line 
outstanding and uninterrupted includes a 
progress in the development of me- machinefor 
chanical threshing. This experience practically 
and these achievements have fitted every farm 
Case to lead in the process of perfect- purpose 


ing the modern combine. 

The new Case Combine now offers 
the farmer still greater efficiency—more 
dependable operation and longer life. This 
machine has many exclusive features that 
save time, labor, grain and money. A come 
plete description will be gladly furnished. 


Jj. I. CASE CO., Inc., Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 
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Figured either way— 





the cost is lowest with| ° 
G.L. F. Starting and Growing Mash] : 








HE G. L. F. fed pullet will eat close to 3.5 Ibs. of 
G. L. F. Starting and Growing Mash during the 
first eight weeks. During the next sixteen weeks she 
will eat approximately 17.5 lbs. of Starting and Grow- 
ing Mash and scratch grains combined. This makes 
a total feed consumption of 21 Ibs. at 24 weeks of age. 
At present prices this would mean a feed cost of only 
55c to 60c per pullet (depending on the freight rate to 
your station and whether or not you 
take advantage of the cash at car door 
prices on G. L. F. Feeds.) 


Whether you figure the price per ton 
of feed or the feed cost per bird, G.L.F. 
Starting and Growing Mash costs less. 







G.L.F. reared pullets are ready to 















show their owners an earlier profit be- 
cause they are well grown and the feed 
cost has been lower from the beginning. 





Why pay more for feed, making it 
more difficult for your birds to show 4 
profit, when thousands of poultrymen 
have demonstrated in practice the truth 
of the feeding knowledge combined in 
G. L. F. Starting and Growing Mash. 


4G, LF. 


COOPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE, INCORPORATED 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 






